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FOREWORD 


It  is  not  my  intention  that  the  title  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet  should  carry  a  prohibitive  significance.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  white  Americans  will  read  what  I  have 
written.  The  significance  of  my  title  is  that  I  am 
not  particularly  concerned  with  whether  they  do 
or  do  not.  I  am  writing  directly  to  my  fellow  Negro 
Americans,  and  on  the  American  question  which 
most  deeply  affects  them. 

To  YOU,  MY  FELLOWS — 

What  I  shall  write  will  be  put  in  the  simplest, 
clearest,  most  economic  English  that  I  can  use.  If 
this  little  book  should  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  Negro  youth  in  the  darkest  center  of  the  land, 
I  should  like  to  have  him  able  not  only  to  read  it 
but  to  understand  it.  There  was  a  day  when  rhet¬ 
oric  and  oratory  constituted  the  most  generally 
used  solvent  for  our  problem.  Indeed,  for  many 
years  the  problem  was  nightly  “solved”  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  orators  on  hundreds  of  platforms.  That 
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day  is  past.  We  know  that  the  present  time  de¬ 
mands  a  plain  and  reasoned  statement  of  the  facts 
and  an  endeavor  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  meet 
those  facts. 

I  do  not  offer  this  pamphlet  as  a  program.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  man  or  set  of  men  can 
formulate  a  complete  and  practicable  program. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  lay  down  certain 
lines  along  which  a  program  may  be  worked  out. 
This  is  all  that  I  have  here  undertaken.  Nor  shall 
I  devote  any  part  of  this  booklet  to  cataloguing  the 
wrongs  we  suffer  and  the  humiliations  that  are  put 
upon  us.  I  do  not  rehearse  them  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  we  all  know  them  by  heart.  The  thing  we 
seek  to  know  is:  what  to  do  about  them. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have,  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  historical  preliminaries  and  refer¬ 
ences  and  as  fully  as  the  brief  compass  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  allows,  outlined  the  racial  situation  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  today,  and  pointed  to  the  ways  which,  I  believe, 
lead  out. 

James  Weldon  Johnson 

Fisk  University, 

Nashville,  Tennessee , 

June  1934- 
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CHOICES 

The  world  today  is  in  a  state  of  semi-chaos.  We 
Negro  Americans  as  a  part  of  the  world  are  af¬ 
fected  by  that  state.  We  are  affected  by  it  still  more 
vitally  as  a  special  group.  We  are  not  so  sanguine 
about  our  course  and  our  goal  as  we  were  a  decade 
ago.  We  are  floundering.  We  are  casting  about  for 
ways  of  meeting  the  situation,  both  as  Americans 
and  as  Negroes.  In  this  casting  about  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  and  rediscovered  a  number  of  ways  to 
which  we  have  given  more  or  less  consideration. 
Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  by  elimination  reduce  con¬ 
fusion  and  narrow  down  the  limits  of  choice  to 
what  might  be  shown  to  be  the  one  sound  and  wise 
line  to  follow. 


EXODUS 

Exodus  has  for  generations  been  recurrently  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  method  for  solving  the  race  problem. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  being  fomented  by 
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some  person  or  persons  in  Chicago  a  plan  based  on 
the  idea  of  colonization.  The  plan  calls  for  the  set¬ 
ting  aside  of  a  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States 
exclusively  for  Negro  Americans. 

The  idea  of  physical  separation  of  the  races  as 
a  solution  antedates  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Thomas  Jefferson  strongly  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  the  colonization  of  the  Negroes  in  some 
area  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  first  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  to  put  colonization  into  effect  was  made  by 
Paul  Cuffe,  a  free  Negro  and  a  shipowner  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  who  in  1815  transported 
at  his  own  expense  nine  families  to  Africa.  The 
first  attempt  on  a  grand  scale  was  made  in  1820, 
with  the  American  Colonization  Society  and  the 
United  States  government  behind  it— an  attempt 
that  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  Liberia. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  another 
effort,  fostered  by  a  group  within  the  race,  and 
some  two  thousand  colonists  sought  refuge  in 
Haiti.  The  latest  of  the  attempts  on  a  large  scale 
was  the  Garvey  Movement.  All  of  these  efforts  prac¬ 
tically  failed;  that  is,  they  had  no  effect  on  the 
problem  and  in  no  degree  changed  the  condition 
of  the  race  in  the  United  States. 
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A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  deportation  of  the 
free  Negroes  might  have  been  feasible;  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  later  that  was  not  a  practicable  undertaking; 
today  the  deportation  or  exodus  of  the  Negro 
American  population  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Not 
within  a  bounded  period  could  twelve  million  peo¬ 
ple  be  transported;  and  before  that  period  was 
over  the  total  number  would  be  well  above  twelve 
million.  Nor  is  there  any  place  to  which  to  take 
them.  There  are  no  more  “vacant”  places  on  earth; 
and  no  government  in  the  world,  with  the  barest 
possibility  of  Brazil  as  the  exception,  would  wel¬ 
come  even  one-twelfth  the  whole  number;  Liberia 
would  no  doubt  be  as  reluctant  as  any.  None  of  the 
tribes  of  colonial  Africa  would  relish  sharing  their 
best  lands  with  us  merely  because  we  and  they  are 
of  somewhat  the  same  complexion.  The  United 
States  government  might  purchase  territory  some¬ 
where  and  deport  us.  But  that  would  involve  a 
pretty  stiff  political  job  and  a  financial  expenditure 
that  would  make  the  figures  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  program  look  small. 

We  may  cross  out  exodus  as  a  possible  solution. 
We  and  the  white  people  may  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  definitely  that  we,  the  same  as  they,  are  in 
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this  country  to  stay.  We  may  be  causing  white  Amer¬ 
ica  some  annoyance,  but  we  ourselves  are  not  pass¬ 
ing  the  time  in  undisturbed  comfort.  White  Amer¬ 
ica  will  simply  have  to  sustain  a  situation  that  is  of 
its  own  making,  not  ours. 

PHYSICAL  FORCE 

Our  history  in  the  United  States  records  a  half- 
dozen  major  and  a  score  of  minor  efforts  at  insur¬ 
rection  during  the  period  of  slavery.  This,  if  they 
heard  it,  would  be  news  to  that  big  majority  of 
people  who  believe  that  we  have  gone  through 
three  centuries  of  oppression  without  once  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  rebellion  or  lifting  a  finger  in  re¬ 
volt.  Even  now  there  come  times  when  we  think 
in  terms  of  physical  force. 

We  must  condemn  physical  force  and  banish  it 
from  our  minds.  But  I  do  not  condemn  it  on  any 
moral  or  pacific  grounds.  The  resort  to  force  re¬ 
mains  and  will  doubtless  always  remain  the  right¬ 
ful  recourse  of  oppressed  peoples.  Our  own  coun¬ 
try  was  established  upon  that  right.  I  condemn 
physical  force  because  I  know  that  in  our  case  it 
would  be  futile. 
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We  would  be  justified  in  taking  up  arms  or  any¬ 
thing  we  could  lay  hands  on  and  fighting  for  the 
common  rights  we  are  entitled  to  and  denied,  if  we 
had  a  chance  to  win.  But  I  know  and  we  all  know 
there  is  not  a  chance.  It  is,  I  believe,  among  the 
certainties  that  some  day,  perhaps  not  very  far  off, 
native  blacks  of  Africa  will,  by  physical  force  if 
necessary,  compel  the  whites  to  yield  their  extra 
privileges  and  immunities.  The  increasing  inabil¬ 
ity  of  the  great  powers  to  spare  the  strength  and  re¬ 
sources  necessary  for  maintaining  imperialism  will 
hasten  the  certainty.  The  situation  of  the  African 
natives  is,  however,  on  one  point  at  least,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  our  own — on  the  point  of  comparative 
numerical  strength. 

Yet,  there  is  a  phase  of  physical  force  that  we  in 
the  United  States  should  consider.  When  we  are 
confronted  by  the  lawless,  pitiless,  brutish  mob, 
and  we  know  that  life  is  forfeit,  we  should  not  give 
it  up;  we  should,  if  we  can,  sell  it,  and  at  the  dearest 
price  we  are  able  to  put  on  it. 

THE  REVOLUTION 

Communism  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  in¬ 
fallible  solution  by  an  increasing  number  of  us. 
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Those  who  look  to  the  coming  revolution  (and 
why  they  should  believe  it  is  coming  in  the  United 
States  I  see  no  good  reason;  it  is  obvious  that  the 
United  States  is  going  through  revolutionary  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  changes,  but  the  changes  do  not 
point  to  Communism)  seem  to  think  it  will  work 
some  instantaneous  and  magical  transformation  of 
our  condition.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  infinite 
faith  in  Communism  indicates  extreme  naivete. 
Those  who  hold  this  faith  point  to  Soviet  Russia  as 
a  land  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  prejudice 
against  Negroes.  This  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  but 
I  can  see  no  grounds  on  which  to  attribute  it  to 
Communism.  There  was  no  prejudice  against  Ne¬ 
groes  in  Tsarist  Russia.  Tsarist  Russia  was  the 
country  that  could  honor  a  black  Hannibal;  the 
country  that  could  make  a  mulatto  Pushkin  its  na¬ 
tional  poet;  the  country  in  which  university  stu¬ 
dents  in  St.  Petersburg  could  unhitch  the  horses 
from  the  carriage  of  Ira  Aldridge,  the  black  Amer¬ 
ican  tragedian,  after  his  performance  of  Othello, 
and  themselves  draw  him  back  to  his  hotel.  The 
simple  truth  is:  the  Russian  people  have  no  preju¬ 
dice  against  Negroes. 
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In  considering  Communism  with  respect  to  the 
Negro,  the  question  before  us,  of  course,  is  not 
how  it  works  in  Russia,  but  how  it  would  probably 
work  in  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States  goes 
Communistic,  where  will  the  Communists  come 
from?  They  certainly  wTill  not  be  imported  from 
Russia.  They  will  be  made  from  the  Americans 
here  on  hand.  We  might  well  pause  and  consider 
what  variations  Communism  in  the  United  States 
might  undergo. 

I  hold  no  brief  against  Communism  as  a  theory 
of  government.  I  hope  that  the  Soviet  experiment 
will  be  completely  successful.  I  know  that  it  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  strong  influence  on  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world,  including  our  own.  I  think  it  is  a  high 
sign  of  progress  that  Negro  Americans  have  reached 
the  point  of  holding  independent  opinions  on  po¬ 
litical  and  social  questions.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  sound  a  warning  against  childlike  trust  in  the 
miraculous  efficacy  on  our  racial  situation  of  any 
economic  or  social  theory  of  government— Com¬ 
munism  or  Socialism  or  Fascism  or  Nazism  or  New 
Deals.  The  solving  of  our  situation  depends  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  an  evolutionary  process  along  two 
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parallel  lines:  our  own  development  and  the  bring¬ 
ing  about  of  a  change  in  the  national  attitude 
toward  us.  That  outcome  will  require  our  perse¬ 
vering  effort  under  whatever  form  the  government 
might  take  on. 

It  may  be  argued  that  although  there  is  not 
and  has  not  been  any  anti-Negro  feeling  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  it  is  the  country  in  which  anti-Semitism  was 
stronger  than  in  any  other,  and  that  oppression  and 
repression  of  the  Jews  have  been  greatly  abated  or 
entirely  wiped  out  by  Communism.  Such  an  argu¬ 
ment  goes  to  prove  the  possibility  that  Com¬ 
munism  in  the  United  States  would  wipe  out  op¬ 
pression  and  repression  of  Negro  Americans  and 
give  them  a  status  of  equality.  I  grant  the  possi¬ 
bility— what  though  it  may  not  be  realized  miracu¬ 
lously  and  suddenly.  I  grant  that  if  America  should 
turn  truly  Communistic  (by  which  I  mean— if  it 
should  adopt  and  practice  Communism  without 
reservations,  and  not  adapt  it  as  it  has  adapted  de¬ 
mocracy  and  Christianity  so  as  to  allow  every  de¬ 
gree  of  inequality  and  cruelty  to  be  practiced  under 
them);  that  if  the  capitalistic  system  should  be 
abolished  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
established,  with  the  Negro  aligned,  as  he  natu- 
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rally  ought  to  be,  with  the  proletariat,  race  dis¬ 
criminations  would  be  officially  banned  and  the 
reasons  and  feelings  back  of  them  would  finally 
disappear. 

But  except  to  a  visionary  there  are  no  indications 
that  the  present  or  prospective  strength  of  Com¬ 
munism  is  able  or  will  be  able  to  work  such  a 
change,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  military  coup. 
In  the  situation  as  it  now  exists  it  would  be  posi¬ 
tively  foolhardy  for  us,  as  a  group,  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  Communistic  revolution  and  thereby 
bring  upon  ourselves  all  of  the  antagonisms  that 
are  directed  against  it  in  addition  to  those  we  al¬ 
ready  have  to  bear.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole¬ 
sale  allegiance  of  the  Negro  to  Communistic  revo¬ 
lution  would  be  second  in  futility  only  to  his  indi¬ 
vidual  resort  to  physical  force. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  apparent  probability 
that  the  United  States  will  go  over  to  Communism; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  about  Fascism.  Most  of 
us,  it  is  true,  have  for  long  years  lived  in  the  Fascist 
South;  so  it  is  hardly  possible  that  we  could  fare 
worse  under  a  national  Fascist  government.  That 
may  not  be  true  as  to  other  minorities.  We  should 
oppose  with  our  utmost  strength  any  encroachment 
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of  Fascism,  for  we  have  both  a  practical  and  a  moral 
obligation  to  do  all  we  can  to  defend  the  rights  of 
other  minorities,  as  well  as  our  own. 


ISOLATION  OR  INTEGRATION? 

By  this  process  of  elimination  we  have  reduced 
choices  of  a  way  out  to  two.  There  remain, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  continuation  of  our  efforts 
to  achieve  integration  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
acknowledgment  of  our  isolation  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  accept  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Throughout  our  entire  intellectual  history  there 
has  been  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  these 
two  divergent  courses  the  race  should  follow.  From 
early  times  there  have  been  sincere  thinkers  among 
us  who  were  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
only  salvation  lies  in  the  making  of  the  race  into 
a  self-contained  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
unit;  in  a  word,  in  the  building  of  an  imperium  in 
imperio. 

All  along,  however,  majority  opinion  has  held 
that  the  only  salvation  worth  achieving  lies  in  the 
making  of  the  race  into  a  component  part  of  the 
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nation,  with  all  the  common  rights  and  privileges, 
as  well  as  duties,  of  citizenship.  This  attitude  has 
been  basic  in  the  general  policy  of  the  race— so 
far  as  it  has  had  a  general  policy— for  generations, 
the  policy  of  striving  zealously  to  gain  full  admis¬ 
sion  to  citizenship  and  guarding  jealously  each 
single  advance  made. 

But  this  question  of  direction,  of  goal,  is  not  a 
settled  one.  There  is  in  us  all  a  stronger  tendency 
toward  isolation  than  we  may  be  aware  of.  There 
come  times  when  the  most  persistent  integration- 
ist  becomes  an  isolationist,  when  he  curses  the 
White  world  and  consigns  it  to  hell.  This  tendency 
toward  isolation  is  strong  because  it  springs  from 
a  deep-seated,  natural  desire — a  desire  for  respite 
from  the  unremitting,  grueling  struggle;  for  a 
place  in  which  refuge  might  be  taken.  We  are 
again  and  again  confronted  by  this  question.  It  is 
ever  present,  though  often  dormant.  Recently  it 
was  emphatically  brought  forward  by  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  so  authoritative  a  voice  as  that  of  Dr. 
DuBois. 

The  question  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  brushed 
aside.  Those  who  stand  for  making  the  race  into 
a  self-sufficient  unit  point  out  that  after  years 
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of  effort  we  are  still  Jim-Crowed,  discriminated 
against,  segregated,  and  lynched;  that  we  are  still 
shut  out  from  industry,  barred  from  the  main  ave¬ 
nues  of  business,  and  cut  off  from  free  participa¬ 
tion  in  national  life.  They  point  out  that  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  we  have  not  even  secured 
equal  protection  of  life  and  property  under  the 
laws.  They  declare  that  entrance  of  the  Negro  into 
full  citizenship  is  as  distant  as  it  was  seventy  years 
ago.  And  they  ask:  What  is  the  Negro  to  do?  Give 
himself  over  to  wishful  thinking?  Stand  shooting 
at  the  stars  with  a  popgun?  Is  it  not  rather  a  duty 
and  a  necessity  for  him  to  face  the  facts  of  his  con¬ 
dition  and  environment,  to  acknowledge  them  as 
facts,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  that  he 
can?  These  are  questions  which  the  thinkers  of 
the  race  should  strive  to  sift  clearly. 

To  this  writer  it  seems  that  one  of  the  first  re¬ 
sults  of  clear  thinking  is  a  realization  of  the  truth 
that  the  making  of  the  race  into  a  self-sustaining 
unit,  the  creating  of  an  imperium  in  imperio ,  does 
not  offer  an  easier  or  more  feasible  task  than  does 
the  task  of  achieving  full  citizenship.  Such  an 
imperium  would  have  to  rest  upon  a  basis  of  sep¬ 
arate  group  economic  independence,  and  the 
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trend  of  all  present-day  forces  is  against  the  build¬ 
ing  of  any  foundation  of  that  sort. 

After  thoughtful  consideration,  I  cannot  see  the 
slightest  possibility  of  our  being  able  to  duplicate 
the  economic  and  social  machinery  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  special  group  could 
do  it.  The  isolationists  declare  that  because  of  im¬ 
posed  segregation  we  have,  to  a  large  degree,  al¬ 
ready  done  it.  But  the  situation  they  point  to  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  Our  separate  schools  and 
some  of  our  other  race  institutions,  many  of  our 
race  enterprises,  the  greater  part  of  our  employ¬ 
ment,  and  most  of  our  fundamental  activities  are 
contingent  upon  our  interrelationship  with  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Clear  thinking  reveals  that  the  outcome  of  vol¬ 
untary  isolation  would  be  a  permanent  secondary 
status,  so  acknowledged  by  the  race.  Such  a  status 
would,  it  is  true,  solve  some  phases  of  the  race 
question.  It  would  smooth  away  a  good  part  of  the 
friction  and  bring  about  a  certain  protection  and 
security.  The  status  of  slavery  carried  some  advan¬ 
tages  of  that  sort.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever 
be  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  security  and 
peace. 
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If  Negro  Americans  could  do  what  reasonably 
appears  to  be  impossible,  and  as  a  separate  unit 
achieve  self-sufficiency  built  upon  group  economic 
independence,  does  anyone  suppose  that  that 
would  abolish  prejudice  against  them  and  allay 
opposition,  or  that  the  struggle  to  maintain  their 
self-sufficiency  would  be  in  any  degree  less  bitter 
than  the  present  struggle  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  nation?  Taking  into  account  human 
nature  as  it  is,  would  not  the  achievement  be  more 
likely  to  arouse  envy  and  bring  on  even  more 
violent  hatreds  and  persecutions? 

Certainly,  the  isolationists  are  stating  a  truth 
when  they  contend  that  we  should  not,  ostrich¬ 
like,  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand,  making  believe 
that  prejudice  is  non-existent;  but  in  so  doing 
they  are  apostles  of  the  obvious.  Calling  upon  the 
race  to  realize  that  prejudice  is  an  actuality  is  a 
needless  effort;  it  is  placing  emphasis  on  what  has 
never  been  questioned.  The  danger  for  us  does  not 
lie  in  a  possible  failure  to  acknowledge  prejudice 
as  a  reality,  but  in  acknowledging  it  too  fully.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  segregated,  no 
matter  how  much  we  might  wish  to  do  so;  and  the 
smallest  amount  of  common  sense  forces  us  to  ex- 
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tract  as  much  good  from  the  situation  as  there  is  in 
it.  Any  degree  of  sagacity  forces  us  at  the  same 
time  to  use  all  our  powers  to  abolish  imposed  seg¬ 
regation;  for  it  is  an  evil  per  se  and  the  negation 
of  equality  either  of  opportunity  or  of  awards. 
We  should  by  all  means  make  our  schools  and 
institutions  as  excellent  as  we  can  possibly  make 
them— and  by  that  very  act  we  reduce  the  certainty 
that  they  will  forever  remain  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  “for  Negroes  only/’  We  should  make  our 
business  enterprises  and  other  strictly  group  under¬ 
takings  as  successful  as  we  can  possibly  make  them. 
We  should  gather  all  the  strength  and  experience 
we  can  from  imposed  segregation.  But  any  good 
we  are  able  to  derive  from  the  system  we  should 
consider  as  a  means,  not  an  end.  The  strength  and 
experience  we  gain  from  it  should  be  applied  to 
the  objective  of  entering  into ,  not  staying  out  of 
the  body  politic. 

Clear  thinking  shows,  too,  that,  as  bad  as  con¬ 
ditions  are,  they  are  not  as  bad  as  they  are  declared 
to  be  by  discouraged  and  pessimistic  isolationists. 
To  say  that  in  the  past  two  generations  or  more 
Negro  Americans  have  not  advanced  a  single  step 
toward  a  fuller  share  in  the  commonwealth  be- 
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comes,  in  the  light  of  easily  ascertainable  facts,  an 
absurdity.  Only  the  shortest  view  of  the  situation 
gives  color  of  truth  to  such  a  statement;  any  rea¬ 
sonably  long  view  proves  it  to  be  utterly  false. 

With  our  choice  narrowed  down  to  these  two 
courses,  wisdom  and  far-sightedness  and  possibil¬ 
ity  of  achievement  demand  that  we  follow  the  line 
that  leads  to  equal  rights  for  us,  based  on  the 
common  terms  and  conditions  under  which  they 
are  accorded  and  guaranteed  to  the  other  groups 
that  go  into  the  making  up  of  our  national  family. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  our  advancement  that  such 
an  outcome  should  suddenly  eradicate  all  preju¬ 
dices.  It  would  not,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of 
suddenly  doing  away  with  voluntary  grouping  in 
religious  and  secular  organizations  or  of  abolish¬ 
ing  group  enterprises— for  example,  Negro  news¬ 
papers.  The  accordance  of  full  civil  and  political 
rights  has  not  in  the  case  of  the  greater  number  of 
groups  in  the  nation  had  that  effect.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  be  an  immeasurable  step  forward,  and 
would  place  us  where  we  had  a  fair  start  with  the 
other  American  groups.  More  than  that  we  do  not 
need  to  ask. 
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FORCES  AND  RESOURCES 

In  following  the  line  that  leads  to  equal  rights, 
we  are  advancing  to  a  fight,  not  beating  a  re¬ 
treat;  so  we  should  take  careful  account  of  our 
forces  and  resources. 

OUR  NUMERICAL  STRENGTH 

Our  numerical  strength  is  at  once  a  force  and  a 
resource.  Not  all  the  apathy,  prejudice,  and  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  block 
the  forward  march  of  twelve  million  people— if 
they  were  formed  into  an  intelligent,  courageous, 
and  persistent  phalanx.  Twelve  million  of  us  can 
be  made  a  reservoir  from  which  may  be  drawn  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  elements  needed  in  our  struggle. 
Before  our  numerical  strength  was  as  great  as  it  is, 
we  had  already  drawn  from  the  reservoir  certain 
elements  and  made  them  into  active  forces.  We 
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must  now  make  those  forces  more  effective,  organ¬ 
ize  and  perfect  still  other  forces,  and  bring  about 
a  co-ordination  of  all  of  them  for  the  achievement 
of  our  objective.  Up  to  now  we  have  shown  no 
greater  weakness  than  our  inability  or  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  co-ordinate  the  forces  that  we  have  long 
had  at  hand.  Aside  from  the  handicapping  effects 
of  ignorance  and  inexperience,  we  have  allowed 
pettinesses  and  jealousies,  rivalries  and  down¬ 
right  meannesses,  to  interfere  with  and  defeat 
worthy  attempts  at  co-operation.  By  this  time  we 
ought  to  have  learned  a  lesson. 

THE  NEGRO  CHURCH 

The  Negro  church  is  the  most  powerful  and, 
potentially,  the  most  effective  medium  we  possess. 
The  whole  Christian  church  stands  at  this  period 
in  need  of  another  Reformation:  a  sloughing  off 
of  outworn  creeds  and  dogmas,  and  an  application 
of  its  power  to  the  working  out  of  the  present-day 
problems  of  civilization  and  of  social  and  spiritual 
life.  The  Negro  church  stands  in  need  of  some 
special  reforms. 

First  of  all,  the  church  together  with  the  race 
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as  a  whole  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  clearing 
away  in  the  religious  field.  We  must  stamp  out  as 
far  as  we  can  the  bootleggers  of  religion,  those 
parasites  who,  whenever  they  can  get  together  a 
sufficient  number  of  poor,  hard-working  women, 
will  open  a  store-front  or  basement  church  and 
peddle  a  spurious  brand  of  Christianity  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  exorbitant  price.  Some  of  these  men  may  be 
sincere,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  ignorant, 
lazy  louts,  who  would  be  of  greater  value  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  race  if  they  were  put  at  manual 
labor.  A  more  important  task  is  the  driving  out  of 
those  lecherous,  criminal  scoundrels  who,  as  spec¬ 
tacular  figures,  are  a  rather  recent  product.  These 
self-anointed  “bishops,”  “Messiahs,”  and  “what¬ 
nots,”  whose  central  idea  of  a  church  is  a  holy 
harem,  a  sanctified  system  of  concubinage,  arouse 
only  feelings  of  disgust  and  rage.  They  all  belong 
in  jail;  and  each  of  us  who  helps  to  land  one  there 
does  a  good  service. 

No  one,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  attitude  on 
religion,  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  astonish¬ 
ing  history  of  the  Negro  church,  if  he  will  only  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  it;  and  once  he  is  familiar 
with  that  history,  he  will  be  compelled  to  acknowl- 
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edge  the  vital  work  the  church  has  accomplished. 
Aside  from  what  it  has  done  in  religion,  education, 
and  in  charities,  it  has  been  a  tremendous  social 
force.  When  there  was  no  other  agency  to  do  it, 
the  church  brought  about  cohesion  and  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  a  bewildered  and  leaderless  mass. 

But  the  church  cannot  sit  back  on  the  essential 
work  it  accomplished  in  slavery  days  and  in  the 
post-Civil  War  period;  it  cannot  excuse  existing 
shortcomings  by  pointing  to  its  worthy  record.  It 
must  thoroughly  make  the  internal  reforms  that 
will  better  fit  it  to  meet  the  responsibility  for  ra¬ 
cial  advancement  that  it  should  shoulder  now. 

The  church  must  as  nearly  as  it  can  abolish 
hypnotic  religion,  that  religion  which  excites  vi¬ 
sions  of  the  delights  of  life  in  the  world  to  come, 
while  it  gives  us  no  insight  into  the  conditions 
we  encounter  in  the  world  in  which  we  now  live. 
There  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Negro  church  too 
much  obsolete  doctrine.  In  too  many  pulpits  there 
are  still  to  be  heard  terrific  fulminations  against 
dancing,  theater-going,  and  card-playing  from 
preachers  who  ignore  or  know  nothing  about  the 
fundamental  current  questions  of  life.  This  stric- 
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ture,  of  course,  may  also  be  applied  to  many  white 
churches. 

The  church  is  devoting  too  much  energy  to 
raising  money— money  to  meet  mortgage  pay¬ 
ments  on  fine  edifices.  Denominational  rivalries 
and  competition  in  outward  show  have  forced  the 
church  into  the  position  of  living  above  its  means 
and  of  being  left  with  no  financial  margin  after 
the  high  cost  of  worshiping  God  in  a  sumptuous 
temple  is  met.  Such  conduct  is  as  reprehensible  in 
a  congregation  as  it  is  in  an  individual.  As  to  mere 
church  buildings — the  most  affluent  Negro  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  country  requires  no  more  and  is 
warranted  in  having  no  more  than  a  modest,  ade¬ 
quate  meetinghouse,  beautiful  because  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  When  we  think  of  the  number  of  congre¬ 
gations,  made  up  of  people  just  this  side  of  the 
poverty  line,  struggling  to  possess  and  maintain  a 
building  entirely  beyond  their  needs  and  their 
means,  we  find  it  both  tragic  and  absurd.  This 
common  extravagance  leaves  mighty  few  Negro 
congregations  with  anything  like  the  margin  of 
money  they  should  have  on  hand  to  be  devoted  to 
applied  Christianity. 
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Needless  multiplication  of  congregations  is  a 
definite  weakness  in  the  church.  It  is  a  process  by 
which  its  strength,  resources,  and  effectiveness  are 
dissipated.  I  was  recently  in  a  northern  city  of 
75,000  inhabitants.  The  Negro  population  is 
about  1000.  As  in  all  similar  situations,  these  col¬ 
ored  people  were  disoriented  and  in  an  anomalous 
position.  They  were  too  numerous  to  go  unnoticed 
into  general  community  life,  and  not  numerous 
enough  to  constitute  a  group  unto  themselves. 
Yet  these  1000  Negroes  have  five  churches,  with 
a  total  membership  of  204.  One  church  is  all  they 
need,  all  they  can  support.  One  church  might  be 
made  into  an  agency  that  would  improve  their 
industrial,  social,  and  civic  status,  as  well  as  their 
spiritual  state.  Five  churches  do  not  multiply,  they 
nullify  whatever  strength  and  effectiveness  the  one 
church  might  have. 

Denominational  and  individual  rivalries  make 
this  question  a  difficult  one.  Some  denominations 
have  a  degree  of  authority  in  the  matter,  and 
others  have  very  little  or  none.  Possibly  all  the 
denominations  might  sign  a  concordat  and  agree 
upon  a  maximum  number  of  congregations  for 
each  of  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  Negro 
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inhabitants  in  a  given  area;  then  proceed  to  carry 
out  a  policy  of  consolidation  and,  when  necessary, 
of  abolishment.  By  such  a  process  each  denomina¬ 
tion  would  find  itself  the  gainer  in  strength  and 
resources.  In  almost  every  community  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  serves  as  a  grand  example  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  power,  an  example  we  might  well 
imitate. 

The  Negro  church,  notwithstanding,  is  the 
most  powerful  agency  we  command  for  moving 
forward  the  race  as  a  mass.  It  is  then  not  too  much 
to  call  upon  the  church  to  meet  the  exigency  as 
it  met  the  situation  confronting  it  in  slavery  days 
and  in  the  post-Civil  War  period.  The  present 
task  requires  an  intelligent,  high-minded,  upright 
ministry;  and  that  kind  of  ministry  the  church 
must  have.  The  ignorant  preacher  of  the  past  per¬ 
formed  the  work  that  was  before  him  as  best  he 
could.  All  honor  to  him  for  what  he  accomplished. 
But  the  day  of  the  ignorant  preacher  is  gone. 

With  the  making  of  these  needed  internal  re¬ 
forms  the  church  would  again  demand  of  Negro 
youth  in  our  colleges  and  universities  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  ministry  as  a  career  giving  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  highest  and  best  powers. 
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Thereby,  the  church  would  be  made  a  held  as  at¬ 
tractive  for  well-educated  and  progressive  youth 
as  the  fields  of  medicine,  law,  dentistry,  and  social 
work  have  become  in  recent  years.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  earnest,  forward-looking,  spiritual-minded 
young  men  and  young  women  in  our  colleges 
should  not  stand  aside  waiting  for  these  reforms  to 
be  completed;  they  should  go  into  the  church  and 
help  to  bring  them  about. 

What  would  it  not  mean  to  have  a  Negro  min¬ 
istry  working  for  the  advancement  of  the  race  with 
the  same  degree  of  intelligence,  zeal,  and  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  with  which  the  Catholic  clergy 
works  for  the  advancement  of  those  who  profess 
the  Catholic  faith? 

THE  NEGRO  PRESS 

The  Negro  press  was,  thirty  years  ago,  a  feeble 
and  struggling  medium.  Thirty  years  ago  many 
colored  people  who  deemed  themselves  intelligent 
openly  boasted  that  they  never  read  Negro  news¬ 
papers.  The  papers  themselves  did  not  offer  much. 
They  were,  in  the  main,  poorly  written,  wretch¬ 
edly  printed,  and  run  as  personal  organs.  Today 
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the  Negro  press  is  powerful  and,  relatively  speak¬ 
ing,  rich.  The  leading  periodicals  are  printed  on 
high-speed  web  perfecting  presses,  they  carry  all 
the  modern  newspaper  features,  and  are  intelli¬ 
gently  edited.  The  Negro  press  as  a  racial  agency 
is  today  second  only  to  the  Negro  church  in  the 
number  of  people  reached  and  influenced. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  new  power  entails 
new  responsibilities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Negro 
journalists  with  a  social  sense  recognize  that  fact. 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  directing  the  power  of  the  machine 
that  has  been  created  into  channels  of  high  pur¬ 
pose,  a  problem  that  is  not  simple  or  easy.  Many 
of  the  Negro  newspapers  have  become  popular; 
and  a  popular  periodical  is  an  insatiable  creature; 
it  must  continually  be  fed  on  circulation,  circula¬ 
tion  secured  at  almost  any  price.  So  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  popular  periodical  is  constantly  driven 
by  the  necessity  of  furnishing  what  it  thinks  the 
greatest  number  of  people  want.  Once  on  that 
road,  it  must  keep  up  an  accelerating  speed.  It 
cannot  turn  back,  it  cannot  stop,  it  cannot  even 
slow  down. 

“Give  people  what  they  want”  is  a  specious  slo- 
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gan.  It  implies  that  “the  people”  are  continually 
demanding  other  and  still  other  things  that  the 
press  must  supply;  and  that  “what  the  people 
want”  is  consequently  good.  Of  these  two  implica¬ 
tions,  neither  is  true.  The  facts  are:  popular  pe¬ 
riodicals  exhaust  ingenuity  in  supplying  things 
which  they  hope  “the  people  will  want,”  and 
“what  the  people  want”  is  often  bad  or  without 
value. 

“It  is  the  business  of  a  newspaper  to  give  the 
news”  is  another  specious  slogan.  Editors  should 
regard  themselves  as  intelligent  and  responsible 
members  of  society.  Certainly  one  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  is  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  “news” 
they  disseminate  serves  any  good  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  worth,  at  least,  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  And  any  person  of 
average  intelligence  is  forced  to  say  that  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  “news”  in  American  news¬ 
papers,  from  the  biggest  dailies  to  the  weakest 
weeklies,  is  not  worth  that  much. 

I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  the  Negro 
press  has  a  peculiar  as  well  as  a  general  relation¬ 
ship  to  its  clientele;  that  the  Negro  editor  has  a 
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relatively  deeper  responsibility  to  his  public  than 
the  white  editor  has  to  his;  that  the  service  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  Negro  press  to  render  to  Negro  Amer¬ 
ica  is  more  vital  than  what  the  white  press  has  to 
give  to  white  America.  I  believe  that  Negro  Amer¬ 
icans  will  understand  and  accept  this  statement 
without  discussion. 

It  then  follows  that  Negro  newspapers  ought  to 
be  more  than  imitations  of  white  newspapers. 
Without  doubt,  they  should  avoid  copying  the 
license  of  the  sensational  daily  newspapers  that 
appeal  to  morons  and  the  morbid-minded.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  share  of  morons,  and  they 
constitute  a  tempting  field  for  greater  circulation; 
but  why  not  try  to  gratify  their  wants  in  some 
better  way?  Our  newspapers  should  also  avoid  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  those  white  publications 
that  make  a  feature  of  pornography.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  number  of  salacious  white  peri¬ 
odicals  published  in  the  United  States  would  in¬ 
cline  one  to  think  that  sex  has  gone  to  the  white 
man’s  head,  transferred  its  seat  to  the  imagination. 
When  sex  goes  to  the  head,  it  loses  its  lusty,  whole¬ 
some  quality  and  begins  to  fester,  to  become  mag- 
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goty.  Sex  with  us  is,  in  a  large  measure,  still  in 
the  lusty,  wholesome  stage.  Let’s  keep  it  there  as 
long  as  we  possibly  can. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Negro  press  can  escape 
the  responsibility  of  facing  the  question  of  the  net 
result,  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  its  work  on  the 
race,  especially  on  the  younger  generation.  Is  it 
to  be  satisfied  with  only  the  fortuitous  benefits 
that  may  come  from  commercially  successful 
journalism?  Or  is  it  to  feel  that  commercial  success 
gives  it  the  resources  and  facilities  for  carrying 
out  a  definite  and  far-reaching  plan?  Is  it  through 
its  news  policy  to  run  the  risk  of  making  itself 
an  unconscious  agent  of  defeatism?  Or  does  it 
desire  to  place  the  stronger  emphasis  on  the  notes 
of  courage  and  confidence  and  final  victory? 

I  am  not  an  impractical  visionary.  I  myself  have 
been  a  newspaperman.  I  know  that  in  order  for 
Negro  newspapers  to  accomplish  much  good  they 
must  first  be  good  newspapers.  I  feel,  however, 
that  they  can  be  good  newspapers  and,  at  the  same 
time,  something  beyond  merely  good  newspapers. 

The  pre-Civil  War  Negro  newspapers  did  a 
great  work.  They  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
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Anti-Slavery  cause,  and  had  a  large  share  in  arous¬ 
ing  and  shaping  public  opinion.  They  quickened 
and  inspired  their  readers,  and  gave  them  a  voice 
that  made  itself  heard.  They  played  a  significant 
part  in  creating  the  forces  that  led  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  With  this  main  object  accom¬ 
plished,  they  passed  off  the  scene.  Contemporary 
Negro  newspapers  have  done  a  revolutionary 
thing— they  have  converted  masses  of  Negro  Amer¬ 
icans  into  readers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  who 
formerly  read  nothing  today  read  the  Negro 
periodicals;  and  no  Negro  would  today  boast  that 
he  never  reads  a  Negro  newspaper.  Because  they 
have  taught  masses  of  Negro  Americans  to  read, 
they  have  been  able  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to 
keep  the  race  aware  and  awake.  They  have  like¬ 
wise  had  marked  effect  upon  the  consciousness 
of  white  America.  In  a  number  of  crises  their 
work  has  been  invaluable.  When  the  Dyer  Anti- 
Lynching  Bill  was  being  pushed,  the  Negro  news¬ 
papers  wrere  a  great  factor  in  keeping  the  whole  race 
stirred  up  and  determined  on  the  issue;  and  copies 
that  reached  the  desks  of  congressmen  and  senators 
gave  those  representatives  of  the  people 
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light  on  their  fellow  Negro  Americans.  This  was 
a  clear  instance  of  the  power  possible  for  them  to 
wield. 

The  Negro  press  has  prepared  a  rich  field;  what 
the  harvest  is  to  be  is  a  question  that  owners  and 
editors  should  seriously  consider. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Organizations  among  us  are  without  number. 
There  is  a  popular  idea  that  we  do  not  organize, 
it  is  erroneous;  the  fact  is  we  tend  to  over-organize. 
If  all  the  Negro  organizations  in  the  United  States 
marched  in  procession,  they  would  be  a  month 
or  more  passing  any  given  point.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  small,  separate  bodies,  and  their 
main  purposes  are  decidedly  minor.  What  we  lack 
is  the  will  and  ability  to  organize  for  major  pur¬ 
poses. 

Our  principal  fraternal  organizations  are  na¬ 
tional  in  scope.  They  developed  rapidly  and 
reached  a  degree  of  power  and  prosperity  which 
now  appears  to  be  on  the  wane.  Our  big  fraternities 
have  filled  and  are  still  filling  a  useful  purpose, 
but  the  difference  between  them  and  the  smaller 
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organizations  is  mainly  a  difference  in  size  and 
resources.  Their  functions  and  objectives  are 
fundamentally  the  same.  All  of  these  organizations 
function  as  units  for  social  intercourse  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  They  provide  a  forum  for  lodge  politics 
and  arenas  in  which  self-realization  and  prefer¬ 
ment  may  be  achieved.  They  also  have  an  eco¬ 
nomic  feature;  they  care  for  the  sick  and  bury  the 
dead.  In  many  of  them,  however,  burying  the 
dead  has  called  for  a  financial  outlay  so  far  out 
of  proportion  to  that  used  in  caring  for  the  living 
as  to  make  “the  high  cost  of  dying”  a  live  ques¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  big  organizations  established  an  ed¬ 
ucational  fund,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  great 
resources,  numerical,  social,  and  financial,  of  our 
powerful  fraternal  organizations  have  been  uti¬ 
lized  with  hardly  a  thought  given  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  phases  of  the  situation  in  which  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  find  themselves.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  on  annual  con¬ 
ventions  of  which  the  chief  business  was  having 
a  good  time,  on  showy  parades,  and  on  ostenta¬ 
tious  funerals.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  put  into  ornate  temples;  and  in  many 
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cases  these  temples  have  led  to  bankruptcy  and 
mortgage  foreclosures.  Other  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  have  become  bones  of  contention, 
and  led  to  dissension  and  law  suits.  In  too  many 
instances  the  heading  up  of  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  developed  into  a  lucrative  business; 
in  plain  words,  into  a  racket.  Our  fraternal 
organizations  have  in  a  number  of  ways  done 
much  good,  but  considering  their  strength  and 
their  peculiar  opportunities  as  secret  societies  for 
doing  vital  service,  they  have  in  the  larger  racial 
affairs  fallen  short,  they  have  failed. 

The  two  chief  organizations  that  devote  their  ef¬ 
forts  and  resources  primarily  to  the  questions 
which  affect  Negroes  as  citizens  of  this  country  are 
both  interracial.  They  are  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the 
National  Urban  League.  There  is  between  these 
two  organizations  an  understanding  which  makes 
for  a  rough  division  of  the  work  into  two  fields,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  civil.  The  Urban  League  has  given  its 
efforts  to  housing,  health,  and  employment.  The 
National  Association  has  given  its  efforts  to  civil, 
legal,  and  constitutional  rights.  There  has  been, 
of  course,  some  overlapping;  the  rights  of  the 
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Negro  in  industry  naturally  involve  his  rights  as 
a  citizen. 

Taking  into  account  all  their  shortcomings  and 
all  the  mistakes  and  failures  they  may  have  made, 
the  overwhelming  fact  remains  that  both  these  or¬ 
ganizations  have  done  excellent  and  essential  work. 
And  neither  of  them  has  been  given  the  support  it 
has  deserved. 

There  are  also  the  (Southern)  Commission  on 
Interracial  Co-operation,  which  has  accomplished 
certain  delicate  and  important  things  that  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  through  any  other 
medium,  and  the  Interracial  Commission  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  which  has  been  a  strong  factor  among 
religious  bodies. 

THE  CORRELATION  OF  ALL  FORCES 

A  Super-Power 

Now,  these  principal  forces  and  resources  that 
we  have  enumerated  are  far  from  negligible.  Even 
at  their  weakest  they  are  assets.  Their  actual 
strength  is  great.  Their  potential  powers  have  not 
been  estimated.  It  is  the  potential  powers  of  these 
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elements  that  I  shall  discuss  at  this  point.  They 
are  the  powers  above  and  beyond  those  needed 
and  employed  in  the  normal  functioning  of  these 
elements.  And  they  are  the  powers  before  which 
the  obstacles  between  us  and  our  major  goal  would 
be  compelled  to  yield. 

How  may  we  call  these  potential  powers,  these 
powers  that  will  prove  effective,  into  being?  The 
simplicity  of  the  process  will  probably  throw 
doubt  on  the  magnitude  of  the  feat.  It  may  be 
done  through  the  complete  correlation  of  the 
existing  forces.  The  result  will  be  not  merely  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  all  the  various  units  and 
greater  total  strength;  it  will  be  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  power,  a  super-power,  a  power  that 
will  be  a  fusion  of  all  our  energies.  If  we  create 
this  power  and  center  its  force  upon  the  walls  that 
stand  between  us  and  the  common  rights,  guar¬ 
antees,  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  we  can  be 
confident  of  battering  them  down. 

The  practical  method  I  suggest  for  the  creation 
and  utilization  of  this  power  is  to  channel  our 
forces  so  that  they  will  function  through  a  central 
machine.  I  believe  we  have  that  machine  at  hand 
in  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
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of  Colored  People.  I  believe  we  could  get  the  de¬ 
sired  results  by  making  that  organization  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  the  synthesis,  the  clearing  house,  of  our 
forces.  It  already  has  the  experience,  the  skill,  and, 
in  good  part,  the  machinery.  It  has  proved  itself 
honest,  sincere,  intelligent,  and  capable.  For  the 
purpose  of  achieving,  maintaining,  and  safeguard¬ 
ing  our  citizenship  rights,  no  other  organization 
can  be  compared  with  it.  Its  policies  and  techniques 
have  proved  to  be  the  most  advantageous  and  effec¬ 
tive  that  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  devise. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  a  wholly  unanimous 
opinion.  The  statement  I  have  made  has  been 
frequently  put  in  the  form  of  a  question.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  a  study  of  the  history  and 
work  of  the  association  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  and  of  the  concurrent  history  of  Negro 
Americans  will  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  race  has  made  positive  gains 
through  the  efforts  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Its  success¬ 
ful  efforts  to  hold  segregation  within  the  limits  of 
custom  and  prevent  it  from  being  put  over  into 
the  realm  of  law;  its  leadership  in  the  fight  against 
lynching,  and  its  keeping  of  that  crime  and  other 
racial  injustices  before  the  conscience  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  people;  and  its  half-dozen  signal  legal  vic¬ 
tories  involving  our  constitutional  rights  are  ex¬ 
amples  in  point. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  evaluating  the  work 
of  the  organization.  When  the  N.A.A.C.P.  was 
founded,  the  great  danger  facing  us  was  that  we 
should  lose  the  vestiges  of  our  rights  by  default. 
The  organization  checked  that  danger.  It  acted  as 
a  watchman  on  the  wall,  sounding  the  alarms  that 
called  us  to  defense.  Its  work  would  be  of  value 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  without  it  our  status 
would  be  worse  than  it  is.  In  cities  where  our 
numbers  are  large  we  still  live  grouped  together 
in  one  or  more  “Negro  sections.”  (Although  here 
in  Nashville,  where  I  am  writing,  white  and  col¬ 
ored  people  live  together  rather  indiscriminately 
in  many  of  the  sections.)  But  there  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  in  such  cities  Negro  Americans  by  this 
time  would  all  have  been  sentenced  by  law  to  live 
in  black  ghettos  if  the  N.A.A.C.P.  had  not  won 
the  Louisville  Segregation  Case,  in  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  declared  residential  segregation  on 
grounds  of  race  to  be  unconstitutional.  I  am  taking 
it  for  granted  that  no  one  will  be  so  shallow  as  to 
ask  if  there  is  any  difference  between  segregation 
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by  social  conventions  and  segregation  by  legal  en¬ 
actment.  I  believe  also  that  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  laid  the  foundation  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ballot  to  Negro  Americans  in  the  South  through 
its  victories  in  the  Texas  Primary  Cases.  The  Ne¬ 
gro  lost  the  right  to  vote  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  because 
the  Supreme  Court  through  hair-splitting  sophis¬ 
try  and  astute  evasion  emasculated  both  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  point  of  nullification.  The  signs  are 
now  that  the  right  to  vote  will  be  re-established 
through  the  decisions  of  that  same  court.  There  is 
a  school  that  holds  that  these  lega:l  victories  are 
empty.  They  are  not.  At  the  very  least,  they  pro¬ 
vide  the  ground  upon  which  we  .may  make  ;a,  stand 
for  our  rights.  In  the  North  we  h.avena  fail  rtiegree 
of  civil  rights  and  in  the  South  w:e  -have  the  right  to 
battle  for  those  rights  because  the  Four-teen th  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  are  in  the  constitution.  Let 
us  suppose  them  not  there,  and  we  reach  a  quick 
realization  of  the  material  importance^of  legal  en¬ 
actments.  Or  note  the  effect  of  adverse  laws. 

If  we  correlate  our  numerical  strength,  the 
strength  of  our  religious  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  political  and  economic  power  as  we 
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have,  and  the  power  of  our  press  in  a  way  to  make 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  the  spearhead  of  our  forces,  in  a 
way  that  will  enable  it  to  shift  the  emphasis  more 
and  more  from  protest  to  action  and  more  fully  to 
translate  declarations  into  deeds,  and  to  widen  its 
field  to  include  all  the  fundamental  phases  of  life 
that  affect  us  as  citizens,  there  are  Negro  Ameri¬ 
cans  now  born  who  will  live  to  see  the  race  accorded 
the  common  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  same  terms 
upon  which  they  are  accorded  to  the  other  groups 
in  the  nation. 

The  suggestion  I  make  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  as  the 
“central  mac.hineThas— and  I  hope  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  far  me,  to  state -this — no  relation  to  the  fact  that 
for  a  number  of  years  I  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 

c  c 

tive  staff  of  the  association  and  am  still  officially 
connected  with  ,tl}e  organization.  I  make  it  on  what 
appear  to  me  to  be.the  undeniable  facts  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  If  plans  for  a  more  adequate  and  a  more 
effective  “central  machine”  are  suggested,  I  should 
readily  subscribe  to  them. 
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TECHNIQUES  AND  POLICIES 


he  race  situation  is  not  static,  it  is  constantly 


I  shifting.  It  is  not  what  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago  or  fifty  years  ago  or  twenty  or  even  ten  years 
ago;  and  so  the  methods  of  meeting  it  have  had 
to  change.  Nor  has  the  situation  in  any  one  period 
been  identically  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  present  time  we  find  that  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  it  demands  or  admits  of  certain  methods;  in 
Virginia,  of  other  methods;  and  in  Mississippi,  of 
still  other  methods.  A  historical  survey  of  the 
varying  techniques  and  policies  employed  and  fol¬ 
lowed  through  the  past  three  hundred  years  and 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  would  be 
an  important  study.  Such  a  study  would  furnish 
points  of  orientation  that  would  aid  in  formu¬ 
lating  and  projecting  new  techniques  and  policies. 
It  would  also  give  a  clear  view  of  the  progressive 
stages  through  which  we  have  come,  and  show  the 
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juvenile  quality  of  much  of  the  criticism  that  each 
younger  generation  makes  of  the  work  of  a  former 
generation.  Sound  criticism  here  calls  for  weigh¬ 
ing  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  methods 
followed  were  the  most  adequate  that  could  be 
used  under  the  circumstances.  It  would,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  be  absurd  to  criticize  the  runaway  slaves 
for  running  instead  of  standing  up  and  fighting  it 
out. 

But  we  leave  that  historical  survey  to  some 
candidate  for  his  doctorate,  and  take  up  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  techniques  and  policies  that  are 
current. 

EDUCATION 

Education  from  the  beginning  has  been  regarded 
as  the  principal  factor  in  the  working  out  of  our 
problem.  The  missionaries  who  came  South  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Civil  War  and  established 
schools,  wiser  than  all  the  statesmen  of  their  time 
(except  the  Negro  legislators  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion),  realized  that  nothing  very  high  could  be 
built  unless  the  groundwork  of  education  was  first 
laid.  Our  original  faith  in  education  was  almost 
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childish.  There  was  a  quite  general  belief  that 
with  education  our  whole  racial  problem  would 
quickly  vanish.  We  went  at  education  feverishly, 
old  as  well  as  young,  and  took  it  in  over  a  range 
that  extended  from  Webster’s  Blueback  Speller 
to  Goodwin’s  Greek  Grammar .  No  magical  result 
took  place;  nevertheless,  this  desire  of  the  Negro 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  his  ability  to  assimilate 
it  constitute  the  cornerstone  of  all  that  the  race 
has  reared  since  its  emancipation.  Had  he  lacked 
either  this  urge  or  this  capacity,  he  would  not 
have  advanced  or  even  held  his  ground. 

There  have  been  no  magical  results,  but  time 
has  proved  that  our  faith  in  education  was  not 
misplaced.  It  was  the  schools  and  colleges  founded 
by  the  missionaries  that  made  possible  the  gener¬ 
ating  of  the  internal  motive  power  that  has  kept 
us  going.  Without  that  power  we  might  have  been 
pulled  along  a  pace  or  two,  but  there  could  not 
have  been  any  spontaneous  and  determined  move 
forward  on  our  own  part.  In  other  words,  those 
schools  and  colleges  accomplished  the  work  of  pro¬ 
viding  from  within,  intellectual  leadership  for  a 
group  so  isolated  that,  lacking  such  leadership,  it 
would  have  remained  leaderless  altogether. 
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But  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  go  over  our 
ideas  of  ‘ ‘education.”  The  pattern  we  are  follow¬ 
ing  is,  in  the  main,  the  one  that  was  originally  cut 
out  for  us;  and  it  remains  the  same  in  form, 
whether  we  are  learning  the  alphabet  in  a  shack 
schoolhouse  or  studying  for  a  degree  in  one  of  our 
universities.  This  original  pattern  is  a  good  one. 
It  is  far  superior  to  the  fads  and  superb  nonsense 
that  go  under  the  name  of  “modern  education.” 
Therefore,  it  should  not  be  scrapped,  but  it  needs 
to  be  extended. 

The  old  pattern  was  designed  to  give  us  a 
sound  general  education,  an  education  to  fit  us  to 
take  our  places  as  intelligent  American  citizens. 
That  idea  of  education  is  fundamental  and  right; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  and  attitudes  on 
the  matter,  the  solid  fact  remains  that  we  are,  for 
good  or  ill,  a  part  of  American  civilization.  We 
may  be  segregated  and  Jim-Crowed,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  subtract  or  extract  us  from  American 
life;  so  we  must  be  prepared  to  keep  adjusted  to 
it,  to  keep  pace  with  it.  And  that  means  that  our 
institutions  must  give  Negro  youth  as  good,  as 
broad,  and  as  high  an  education  as  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  given  to  white  youth. 
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But  we  need  not  only  an  education  that  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  meet  the  general  situation  as  American 
citizens,  we  need  also  an  education  that  will  enable 
us  to  meet  our  peculiar  situation  as  Negro  Amer¬ 
icans.  Now  let  us  understand  at  once  that  this  does 
not  mean  a  separate  and  distinct  kind  of  ‘‘educa¬ 
tion  for  Negroes.”  Such  a  course  would  simply 
lead  to  the  Jim-Crowing  of  ourselves  education¬ 
ally  and  intellectually.  What  it  does  mean  is  that 
the  general  education  given  by  our  institutions 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  have  direct  applica¬ 
tion  to  our  particular  case. 

Take  history  as  it  is  commonly  taught  in  our 
schools.  It  is  taught  from  a  textbook  that  com¬ 
pletely  ignores  the  Negro  or  mentions  him  only  in 
condescending  or  derogatory  terms.  That  is  a  bad 
sort  of  history  to  teach  to  white  youth;  when  it  is 
taught  to  Negro  youth  it  is  absolutely  pernicious. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  hardly  an  important  page  of 
American  history  that  can  be  fully  and  truthfully 
written  without  reference  to  the  Negro  as  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor.  Then,  for  Negro  youth  to  study 
American  history  and  learn  nothing  of  the  part 
played  by  Negro  Americans  in  the  making  of  that 
history  is  an  absurdity.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  pa- 
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thetically  true  that  there  are  thousands  of  Negro 
youth  in  our  schools  and  colleges  who  have  never 
read  the  life  of  Frederick  Douglass  or  of  Booker 
T.  Washington;  to  whom  Nat  Turner  and  Den¬ 
mark  Vesey  and  Sojourner  Truth  and  Harriet 
Tubman  are  not  even  names.  These  young  people 
have  nothing  to  stand  on.  They  have  no  ground 
under  their  feet.  It  is  idle  to  talk  to  them  about 
race  pride,  when  they  know  of  nothing  of  which 
to  be  proud.  Race  pride  cannot  be  pumped  into 
them  artificially,  it  must  spring  naturally  from 
their  knowledge  of  all  that  is  best  in  racial  history, 
and  must  rest  upon  a  resulting  faith  in  the  strength 
and  capacities  of  the  race.  Without  this  knowledge 
and  faith  they  are  suspended,  and  when  the  forces 
of  prejudice  strike  them  they  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  on.  Knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  history 
of  the  race  in  this  country  and  of  the  men  and 

women  who  have  achieved  high  marks  in  that  his- 

* 

tory  is  essential  to  them  as  a  sustaining  force.  Such 
pride  of  race  as  this  will  not  make  them  lesser  but 
better  American  citizens;  it  will  not  tend  to  sep¬ 
arate  them  from  the  national  life  but  will  make 
them  a  stronger  component  part  of  it. 

It  ought  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  exten- 
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sion  of  the  teaching  of  American  history  so  as  to 
give  it  direct  application  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  merely  excerpting  episodes  and  incidents  and 
events' and  biographical  sketches  that  are  wholly 
restricted  to  the  Negro,  and  teaching  them  as 
Negro  history.  To  isolate  the  facts  in  that  manner 
would  be  to  teach  history  in  vacuo ;  the  student 
would  fail  to  get  the  contextual  sense  of  what  he 
was  being  taught.  This  extension  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  bringing  the  Negro  into  true  and 
proper  relation  to  American  history,  and  by  show¬ 
ing  in  what  manner  and  degree  he  has  been  a  force 
in  shaping  it. 

The  main  burden  of  achieving  this  end  will  fall 
on  the  teachers.  The  textbooks  they  are  expected 
to  use  will  be  of  no  assistance— and  the  average 
teacher  without  a  textbook  is  a  babe  in  the  woods. 
The  lack  in  the  textbooks  will  have  to  be  made  up 
for  by  wide  reading,  careful  research,  and  hard 
study  on  the  part  of  the  individual  teachers.  And 
the  teachers  will  also  have  to  acquire  skill  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  thus  gained  an  integral  part  of 
American  history.  Indeed,  the  teaching  of  history 
to  Negro  youth  should  not  confine  itself  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  race  in  America,  but  should  ex- 
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plore  the  achievements  that  lie  in  the  African  back¬ 
ground.  A  study  of  the  African  cultural  back¬ 
ground  will  give  our  youth  a  new  and  higher  sense 
of  racial  self-respect,  and  will  disprove  entirely  the 
theory  of  innate  race  inferiority. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  teaching  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  is  to  be  said  also  about  the  teaching 
of  economics,  political  science,  sociology,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  other  of  the  arts.  It  is  something  pretty 
close  to  a  waste  of  time  for  Negro  students  to  study 
the  laws  of  economics  without  being  given  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  effects  of  those  laws  on  the 
economic  and  industrial  plight  of  Negro  Amer¬ 
icans.  In  teaching  the  science  of  government,  what 
is  purely  academic  should  be  supplemented  by 
inferences  drawn  from  government  as  it  is  con¬ 
stituted,  maintained,  and  enforced  in  the  United 
States  and  the  various  states,  and  from  its  opera¬ 
tion  on  Negro  Americans  as  a  group.  I  do  not  in 
the  least  advocate  that  our  colleges  become  any 
part  of  political  machinery  or  touched  by  partisan 
politics,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  special  political 
education  of  Negro  youth  is  a  proper  and  neces¬ 
sary  function  for  them.  The  political  history  of 
the  race  should  be  reviewed;  independent  political 
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thinking  should  be  inculcated;  political  rights  and 
responsibilities  should  be  explained,  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  exercising  those  rights  and  assuming 
those  responsibilities  should  be  given. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  youth  in  our  col¬ 
leges  ought  not  thus  be  burdened  with  problems 
of  race;  that  the  injection  of  such  matter  vitiates 
the  cultural  quality  of  their  education.  Well,  if 
our  young  men  and  young  women  after  entering 
college  are  not  yet  ready  to  consider  and  get  the 
clearest  possible  understanding  of  our  problem  of 
race,  I  don’t  know  when  they  will  be  ready.  Some 
of  them  have  already  been  hit  by  this  problem  and 
are  groping  for  help.  All  of  them  will  run  into 
it  before  they  have  had  time  to  frame  their  diplo¬ 
mas.  There  is  no  escape  from  it;  therefore,  if  our 
colleges  turn  these  young  people  out  on  life  with¬ 
out,  at  least,  attempting  to  give  them  some  sound 
attitudes  toward  the  problem  of  race  and  some 
preparation  for  dealing  with  it,  they  are  failing  in 
their  full  duty. 

The  argument  that  this  extension  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  to  give  it  specific  application  has  no  place  in 
cultural  education,  I  would  answer  by  saying  that 
nothing  I  have  suggested  is  extraneous.  The  his- 
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tory  of  Negro  Americans  is  a  part  of  American 
history.  The  economic  condition  of  Negro  Amer¬ 
icans  cannot  be  separated  from  our  national  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  The  political  position  of  Negro 
Americans  plays  an  important  part  in  our  na¬ 
tional  politics;  indeed,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  entire 
political  system  in  the  Southern  states,  the  system 
under  which  three-fourths  of  all  the  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  live. 

Certainly,  the  problem  of  race  can  and  should 
be  studied  and  discussed.  What  is  necessary  for 
doing  it  is  to  suppress  the  emotional  element  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  to  view  the  subject 
objectively;  in  a  word,  to  strive  to  approach  and 
consider  the  whole  matter  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  scientific  manner.  In  this  way  our  own  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  studied  and  discussed  just  as  any  his¬ 
torical  phase  of  society  may  be  studied  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  One  of  the  first  steps  would  be  to  show  to 
Negro  youth  that  they  are  not  weighted  with  the 
only  race  problem  in  the  world;  that  theirs  is  but 
a  part  of  the  universal  problem  of  race. 

Vocational  Education  as  provided  for  Negro 
youth  has  been  rendered  almost  wholly  antiquated 
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by  the  marvelous  advance  in  technology.  A  gen¬ 
eration  ago  the  majority  opinion  of  the  country 
was  that  industrial  training  should  be  the  basic 
if  not  the  only  education  for  Negro  boys  and  girls. 
But  most  of  the  standard  trades  that  have  been 
taught  in  our  industrial  schools  and  which  were 
once  regarded  as  sure  guarantees  of  a  livelihood 
have  been  practically  abolished;  they  are  today 
mechanized  processes.  It  is  hardly  worth  the  while 
for  these  schools  to  turn  out  old-style  blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights,  shoemakers,  typesetters,  or  even 
carpenters.  The  change  calls  for  a  revolution  in 
the  plants  of  our  industrial  schools.  Machine 
methods  must  be  substituted  for  the  old  handi¬ 
crafts.  This  substitution  is,  however,  one  that  only 
the  largest  and  richest  of  our  institutions  can  afford 
to  make. 

And  this  gives  rise  to  another  difficulty.  The 
old-fashioned  artisan  was  more  or  less  free  to  bar¬ 
gain  as  an  individual  for  the  exchange  of  his  labor. 
The  labor  of  the  technological  worker  is  subject 
to  regulation  by  a  guild  or  a  union  or  a  manufac¬ 
turing  concern.  So,  the  pecuniary  value  of  the 
most  modern  training  our  industrial  schools  might 
give  depends  very  largely  upon  the  success  Negro 
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Americans  will  have  in  becoming  actually  a  part 
of  organized  labor. 

And  that  is  another  question. 

Education  of  White  People.  For  decades  past, 
education  as  a  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  race 
problem  has  been  regarded  in  terms  of  “educating 
Negroes.”  The  education  of  Negroes  is,  at  most, 
but  two-thirds  of  the  work  involved;  the  other 
third  or  more  is  the  education  of  white  people. 
The  ignorance  of  white  people  concerning  us  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  our  greatest  obstacles.  We  should 
be  perfectly  willing  to  have  white  America  know 
the  whole  truth  about  us,  faults  as  well  as  virtues, 
and  to  take  our  chances  on  a  fair  opinion  based  on 
that  truth.  But  that  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
greater  part  of  white  America  thinks  of  us  in  ster¬ 
eotypes;  most  of  these  stereotypes  coming  to  them 
second-hand  by  way  of  the  representation  of  Ne¬ 
gro  life  and  character  on  the  stage  and  in  certain 
books.  In  the  main  they  are  exaggerated,  false,  and 
entirely  unlike  our  real  selves. 

And  this  brings  us  up  against  an  important  fact: 
what  the  greater  part  of  white  America  merely 
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thinks  about  us  is  an  influential  factor  in  making 
our  actual  condition  what  it  is. 

White  people  must  be  educated.  They  must  be 
taught  the  truth  about  us.  We  need  not  fear  their 
getting  the  bad  along  with  the  good;  for  all  of  the 
bad  there  is,  and  more,  they  have  already,  and  we 
have  enough  good  points  to  overcome  the  bad,  if  we 
can  get  them  over.  White  America  must  not  only 
be  made  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  handicaps, 
injustices,  and  wrongs  under  which  Negro  Amer¬ 
icans  struggle,  it  must  also  be  made  familiar  with 
the  elements  of  strength  and  of  excellency  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  race.  And  white  America  must  learn 
not  only  about  the  material  but  also  about  the  ar¬ 
tistic  and  spiritual  contributions  that  Negro 
Americans  have  made  to  our  common  cultural 
store. 

Now,  I  wish  that  our  colleges  could  devise  a  way 
of  establishing  special  extension  courses  for  white 
people;  a  few  white  schools  are  making  a  start.  It  is, 
I  know,  possible  and  practical  for  each  intelligent 
Negro  American  to  establish  an  extension  course 
and  become  responsible  for  the  education  of,  at 
least,  one  ignorant  white  American.  Select  your 
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pupil.  It  will  be  well  to  select  one  not  interested 
in  colored  people  or  not  friendly  toward  them. 
Whenever  a  fair,  sound,  forcible  article  on  the 
race  question  comes  to  your  hand,  clip  it  and  send 
it  to  your  pupil.  Do  likewise  about  worthy  and 
notable  achievements  by  Negro  Americans.  If  a 
good  and  convincing  book  comes  out,  send  it  to 
him  or  her  if  you  can  afford  to  do  so.  Keep  it  up 
assiduously.  There  might  be  some  pupils  too  hard- 
boiled  to  respond  to  this  sort  of  instruction,  but 
the  percentage  that  would  respond  would  be  very 
large.  Sheer  curiosity  would  lead  many  of  them 
on.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this  education  over 
a  number  of  years  cannot  be  overestimated. 

I  shall  say  more  on  this  point  under  the  topic, 
Stereotypes,  Art,  and  Money. 


POLITICS 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  we 
have  been,  negatively,  a  powerful  factor  in  na¬ 
tional  politics.  We  were  immanent  in  the  great 
political  controversies  that  preceded  the  Civil 
War;  we  were  the  prime  cause  of  the  war  itself; 
we  are  today  the  chief  issue  in  keeping  alive  the 
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political  system  known  as  the  “Solid  South.”  For 
a  brief  period  we  played  a  positive  part,  a  part  that 
has  been  greatly  misrepresented  and  maligned, 
but  which,  when  the  whole  scene  is  surveyed, 
makes  an  astonishingly  creditable  showing.  There 
were  Negro  Americans  in  the  legislatures  and  in 
high  office  in  most  of  the  Southern  states.  There 
were  a  score  of  men  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  United  States  Senate— men,  it  can  be 
said,  who  did  not  at  all  rank  below  the  average  of 
present-day  congressmen— although  that  is  not 
saying  very  much.  All  in  all,  it  looked  as  though 
politics  would  be  the  principal  factor  in  establish¬ 
ing  our  equal  citizenship  rights.  But  with  the  fall 
of  Reconstruction  our  political  status  fell  and 
rapidly  subsided  until  it  reached  a  level  as  low  as 
that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  War  Amend¬ 
ments. 

Now,  the  Negro  in  the  South  did  not  take  his 
disfranchisement  lying  down.  He  had  sublime 
faith  in  his  lately  bestowed  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees,  and  persisted  in  going  to  the  polls.  When  he 
was  met  there  by  denial  and  force,  he  took  his  case 
into  the  courts,  relying  upon  those  clauses  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  which  say: 
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All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  .  .  . 

and  upon  that  section  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  which  says: 

The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi¬ 
tude. 

More  than  once  he  took  his  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  the  court  pointed 
out  that  he  had  failed  to  show  that  the  state  had 
abridged  or  denied  his  right  to  vote  or  that  persons 
who  prevented  him  from  voting  had  done  so  be¬ 
cause  of  his  race ,  color ,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  So,  unable  to  prove  that  the  committee 
which  had  met  him  at  the  polls  with  shotguns  was 
actuated  by  any  such  base  and  unconstitutional 
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motives,  he  found  his  case  thrown  out.  In  the  last 
analysis,  he  lost  his  vote  because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  white  people  of  the  South  pretended  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  effort  of 
Negro  Americans  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  was  subversive  and  involved  the  overthrow 
of  white  supremacy  and  the  blotting  out  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  in  the  South,  and  the  various 
quasi-legal  expedients  to  prevent  Negroes  from 
exercising  the  right  were  devised  and  adopted. 
White  people  in  the  North  depreciated  the  effort, 
feeling  that  the  race  could  use  that  energy  in  mak¬ 
ing  gains  that  would  be  more  concrete.  This  was 
the  period  in  which  Booker  T.  Washington  ad¬ 
vised  the  race  to  eschew  politics  and  devote  its 
energies  to  acquiring  property,  especially  farm 
property. 

It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  ballot  is  some¬ 
what  chimerical.  White  citizens  who  hold  the  un¬ 
qualified  right  to  vote  do  not  find  it  a  panacea  for 
their  ills.  The  image  of  the  sovereign  American 
citizen  casting  his  ballot  and  determining  the 
course  of  the  nation  and  his  own  destinies  is  pretty 
much  a  rhetorically  magnified  figure.  So,  Negro 
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citizens  should  avoid  building  exaggerated  hopes 
on  the  right  to  vote.  Nevertheless,  we  are  eternally 
right  in  contending  that,  however  great  or  small 
the  power  of  the  ballot  may  be,  we  need  it.  We 
are  wise  in  understanding  that  we  are  not 
equipped  to  defend  or  hold  any  citizenship  right 
unless  we  possess  also  the  right  to  the  ballot  on  a 
common  basis  with  other  citizens. 

In  my  opinion  we  are  farther  along  toward  that 
point  than  we  have  ever  been.  The  victories  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  in  the  Texas  “white  primary”  cases 
have  knocked  a  big  hole  in  the  disfranchisement 
wall;  it  remains  for  us  to  widen  the  breach.  The 
political  position  that  Negro  Americans  have  at¬ 
tained  in  the  border  states  and  in  Northern  and 
Western  states  goes  far  toward  counterbalancing 
the  conditions  that  still  prevail  in  the  deep  South. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  look  back  on  the  Recon¬ 
struction  period  as  a  golden  age.  Those  who  do, 
need  to  realize  that  Reconstruction  was,  after  all, 
an  artificial  situation.  The  one  representative  we 
now  have  in  Congress,  elected  from  the  state  of 
Illinois,  and  the  dozens  of  Negro  Americans  who 
have  been  elected  to  state  legislatures,  municipal 
councils,  and  to  other  offices  in  Northern  and 
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Western  states  are,  I  believe,  more  significant  as 
gains  in  citizenship  rights  than  was  the  whole  of  the 
Reconstruction  regime. 

Full  right  to  vote  in  the  states  of  the  deep  South 
is  yet  to  be  won.  It  will  be  won.  The  wisest  policy 
for  Negro  Americans  in  those  states  to  follow  is  to 
qualify  and  vote  as  soon  as  they  can  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  primaries  for  the  best  candidates  for  local 
and  state  offices.  For  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  they  should  leave  national  politics  alone.  By 
leaving  national  Republican  politics  alone  they 
will  abolish  all  arguments  about  their  being  mere 
cat’s-paws  of  alien  Yankee  domination.  In  truth, 
if  a  Negro  American  in  Mississippi  cannot  get 
equitable  school  facilities  for  his  children  or 
sanitary  and  other  public  improvements  in  his 
neighborhood,  or  is  in  danger  of  being  railroaded 
in  the  courts,  or  mobbed  or  lynched,  no  President, 
Republican  or  Democratic,  can  help  him  one  bit. 
In  common  sense,  the  only  political  concern  at 
present  of  Negro  Americans  in  the  South  is  to  have 
a  voice  in  deciding  who  will  be  the  judges  of  the 
local  courts,  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  the  sheriff, 
the  members  of  the  school  board  and  the  board  of 
public  works,  and  their  congressional  representa- 
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tives.  All  of  this  is,  of  course,  easier  to  say  than  do; 
for  the  astute  leaders  of  the  Southern  Oligarchy 
know  well  that  its  accomplishment  will  lead  to  a 
real  two-party  system  in  the  South,  with  both  par¬ 
ties  seeking  Negro  votes,  and  they  will  continue 
to  resort  to  every  device  in  their  power  to  prevent 
such  an  outcome.  But  if  Negro  Americans  use 
intelligent  persistence,  it  will  be  done.  It  must  be 
done;  and  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  Negro  but 
for  the  good  of  the  South.  For  until  it  is  done,  the 
average  Southern  white  citizen  will  remain  with 
as  little  real  political  freedom  as  is  possessed  by  the 
Negro. 

I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  wise 
course  for  Negro  Americans  in  the  South  to  fol¬ 
low  will  be  to  go  into  the  Democratic  primaries 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  and  vote  for  the  best 
candidates  for  the  local  offices.  In  the  North  and 
West,  Negro  Americans  should  endeavor  to  main¬ 
tain  political  independence.  They  should  vote  for 
Republicans  or  Democrats  or  Socialists  or  Com¬ 
munists,  as  they  think  best.  Such  a  division  of  their 
votes  will  increase  their  political  power  and  will 
also  increase  respect  for  them  as  citizens.  To  a  fair 
degree  they  have  done  this.  In  more  than  one  in- 
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stance  they  have  helped  to  elect  the  Democratic 
slate  in  state  elections.  But  in  national  elections 
they  have  generally  voted  as  a  unit  for  the  party 
of  Abraham  Lincoln — regardless  of  the  fact  that 
nobody  who  even  slightly  recalled  the  qualities  of 
Lincoln  was  a  candidate.  In  this  policy  there  are 
elements  of  gratitude  and  sentiment,  but  the 
strongest  compulsion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Negro 
Americans  in  the  North  and  West  feel  bound  by 
the  situation  of  their  fellows  in  the  South,  and 
they  hesitate  to  place  any  more  power  over  them 
in  the  hands  of  their  oppressors.  They  feel  that 
it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  stand  with  luke¬ 
warm  and  apathetic  friends  than  with  avowed 
enemies. 

I  think  we  might  risk  trying  another  technique, 
the  technique  of  “boring  from  within.”  Not  for 
decades  have  Republicans  who  have  gone  to 
Washington  made  any  appreciable  effort  to  ease 
the  oppressors’  load  on  the  backs  of  Negro  Amer¬ 
icans.  Their  attitude  and  actions  have  been  neg¬ 
ative.  For  instance,  when  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynch¬ 
ing  Bill,  after  being  passed  by  the  House,  was 
hanging  in  the  Senate,  a  clear  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  sat  by  while  the  Democratic  minority,  led 
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by  a  group  of  Southern  senators,  defied  them  to 
attempt  to  take  action  on  the  measure.  I  think  it 
might  be  sound  strategy  to  have  a  number  of 
Northern  Democrats  in  Congress  who  would  be 
compelled  to  say  to  their  colleagues:  this  must  be 
done  or  that  cannot  be  done,  because  we  are  here 
through  Negro  votes.  It  is  likely  that  pressure  of 
that  sort  would  be  more  effective  than  any  which 
our  Republican  friends  have  given  evidence  of 
being  able  to  exercise. 

The  carrying  out  of  a  wise  political  policy  will 
require  wise  political  leadership.  Policies  do  not 
carry  themselves  out;  and  no  mass  of  people  can 
be  expected  to  carry  out  a  policy  unless  it  has 
proper  leaders.  The  proper  political  leaders  for 
us  will  need  to  be  above  the  average  of  political 
leaders  in  general.  They  must  be  leaders  who  are 
not  only  sagacious  but  who  are  of  unquestionable 
integrity.  Leaders  who  can,  if  the  necessity  arises, 
make  the  sacrifice  of  putting  the  best  interests  of 
the  race  above  their  personal  interests.  Such  men 
and  women  are  rare,  but  we  have  a  few;  and  with¬ 
out  doubt,  somewhere  in  our  midst,  there  are 
others  capable  of  intelligent  and  unselfish  leader¬ 
ship.  If  they  do  not  rise  or  if  we  fail  to  discover 
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them,  we  shall  not  derive  the  fullest  benefits  from 
Politics  as  a  factor. 

LABOR  AND  BUSINESS 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  heretofore  we 
have  given  our  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
Education  and  Politics  as  factors  for  working  out 
our  problem.  We  had,  it  appeared,  little  or  no 
comprehension  of  the  basic  importance  of  the 
economic  factor.  We  knew,  of  course,  that  being 
poor  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  status,  but  we 
failed  to  understand  clearly  that  there  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  being  poor  and  being  without  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity;  that  although  the  lack  of 
money  and  the  lack  of  economic  opportunity  may 
go  together,  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing. 
We  are  just  becoming  aware  of  how  much  our 
status  as  a  group  is  due  to  the  existing  economic 
order  and  our  place  in  it. 

Forty  years  ago  Booker  T.  Washington  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  industrial  color  line  in  the  South, 
that  line  on  one  side  of  which  there  were  white 
men’s  jobs  and,  on  the  other,  black  men’s  jobs, 
was  moving  over.  For  many  years  there  had  been 
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left  on  one  side  of  that  line  a  black  industrial  zone 
in  which  the  Negro  was  practically  secure.  The 
mores  of  the  South  protected  him.  A  white  man 
in  the  South  could  then  hardly  have  imagined  a 
more  humiliating  calamity  to  himself  than  having 
to  work  at  a  “Negro  job.”  Dr.  Washington  ob¬ 
served  that  that  zone  was  constantly  growing  nar¬ 
rower  and  that  the  margin  held  by  the  Negro  was 
becoming  more  and  more  precarious.  On  that  ob¬ 
servation  he  formulated  the  doctrine  that  was  the 
basis  of  his  teaching  and  his  work.  And  it  was  that 
observation,  despite  any  shortsightedness  on  any 
other  phases  of  the  race  question,  which  entitles 
him  to  the  order  of  statesmanship. 

Today  that  black  industrial  zone  in  the  South 
has  vanished.  There  are  no  more  traditional 
Negro  jobs.  Any  job  is  a  white  man’s  job,  from 
bootblack  up  or  down.  Forty  years  ago  a  Southern 
white  man  would  probably  have  felt  uneasy  seated 
in  a  barber’s  chair  with  another  white  man  stand¬ 
ing  over  him  sliding  a  razor  round  his  throat.  At 
that  time  the  finest  barber  shops  in  the  South  were 
owned  and  operated  by  Negro  Americans,  and 
the  men  who  ran  these  doubly  inverted  Jim-Crow 
establishments  were  among  the  most  prosperous 
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in  the  colored  community.  Whether  it  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  backset  or  a  blessing,  that  particular  field 
of  employment  is  about  lost.  The  ancient  calling 
of  the  colored  laundress  is  almost  wholly  taken 
over  by  steam  laundries.  White  girls  have  largely 
supplanted  colored  men  as  waiters.  In  some 
Southern  cities  white  men  do  not  disdain  to  collect 
and  cart  away  the  garbage.  The  same  sort  of 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  skilled  trades.  With 
the  immigration  of  native  and  alien  artisans  from 
the  North  and,  perhaps,  the  awakening  of  the 
Southern  white  man  to  the  dignity  of  labor,  Negro 
artisans  are  in  danger  of  being  restricted  to  the 
work  they  may  do  for  members  of  their  own  race. 

The  present  situation  is  more  difficult  and  more 
complex  than  the  one  which  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  observed.  No  longer  is  there  any  point  at  all 
in  the  old  saw,  “A  Negro  can  spend  his  money  in 
the  North,  but  he  has  to  earn  it  in  the  South.” 
The  situation  today  comprehends  not  only  the 
loss  of  industrial  semi-security  and  the  advent  of 
fierce  competition  in  the  South,  but  also,  largely 
because  of  the  migration  that  followed  the  World 
War,  the  question  of  opportunity  for  employment 
over  the  whole  country.  To  those  who  do  not  know 
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our  situation  as  we  know  it,  it  may  sound  more 
than  captious  for  us  to  be  uttering  a  special  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment 
in  these  times.  But  we  are  justified  in  making  a 
special  complaint.  We  are  not,  we  know,  the  only 
ones  who  are  suffering  from  lack  of  employment. 
Many  people  of  many  classes  are  suffering.  But 
there  is  this  distinction:  the  hardship  falls  on  those 
others,  in  general,  as  individuals;  while  we,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prejudice  operating  against  us,  stand 
threatened  with  economic  strangulation  as  a 
group.  Over  and  over  the  door  is  shut  in  our  faces, 
not  because  there  is  no  work,  but  because  we  are 
Negroes. 

Most  of  us  who  have  given  thought  to  this  phase 
of  our  problem  think  of  it  principally  in  terms  of 
the  relation  of  the  Negro  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
worker  to  organized  labor.  This  is,  probably,  the 
key  approach  to  the  question.  Organized  labor 
holds  the  main  gate  of  our  industrial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  corral;  and  on  the  day  that  it  throws  open 
that  gate  in  realization  of  the  truth  that  the  cause 
of  the  white  worker  and  the  cause  of  the  black 
worker  are  one,  there  will  be  a  crack  in  the  wall  of 

racial  discrimination  that  will  be  heard  round  the 
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world.  We  have  not  yet  found  an  effective  means 
of  convincing  organized  labor  that  this  is  what  it 
ought  to  do.  In  one  or  two  unions  we  have  gained 
a  somewhat  firm  footing;  but  the  unions  as  a  whole 
shut  us  out  completely.  The  results  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  overtures  we  have  made  have  been 
practically  null.  The  only  pressure  we  control  for 
backing  them  up  is  the  more  or  less  veiled  threat 
of  “scabbing.”  The  unions,  while  barring  us  out, 
deem  any  effort  to  put  that  threat  into  effect  as 
highly  dishonorable  on  our  part  and  a  mortal  blow 
at  the  best  interests  of  the  worker.  This  surpassing 
irony  really  passes  over  into  the  ridiculous.  The 
union  labor  leaders  are,  probably,  unconscious  of 
this  irony,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  do  not  realize 
the  crass  cruelty  of  their  position.  Separate  Negro 
unions  have  been  suggested;  but  it  is  plain  that 
this  plan  would  only  lead  to  organized  “scab¬ 
bing”  and  to  driving  in  deeper  the  wedge  be¬ 
tween  black  and  white  workers.  It  is  easy  to  see 
and  understand  that  our  chief  trouble  here,  as  in 
other  phases  of  the  race  situation,  is  the  lack  of 
power  to  back  up  our  demands.  Nor  are  we  able 
to  summon  any  help.  In  education  and  general 
philanthropy  the  capitalist  class  has  given  us  in- 
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estimable  aid,  but  it  would  be  silly  to  ask  them  to 
help  us  here.  The  great  white  middle  class  is  not 
interested.  The  Communist  party  has  in  and  out 
of  season  preached  and  insisted  upon  its  tenet  of 
workers’  solidarity,  but  the  Communist  party  is 
itself  too  weak  to  have  any  influence  on  American 
organized  labor,  except  to  make  it  tighter.  At  this 
point  Communists  will  naturally  ask:  why  do 
not  Negro  Americans  strengthen  the  Communist 
party?  I  have  already  tried  to  state  the  case  of 
Communism  and  the  Negro,  but  I  shall  add:  there 
is  no  apparent  possibility  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  Negro  Americans  can  be  won  over  to  give  the 
party  the  desired  strength;  and  if  the  entire  mass 
were  won  over,  the  increased  proscriptions  against 
Negroes  would  outweigh  any  advantages  that 
might  be  gained.  Every  Negro’s  dark  face  would 
be  his  party  badge,  and  would  leave  him  an  open 
and  often  solitary  prey  to  the  pack  whenever  the 
hunt  might  be  on.  And  the  sign  of  the  times  is 
that  the  hunt  is  not  yet  to  be  abandoned. 

We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  this,  the  most 
fundamental  question  in  our  whole  situation,  the 
question  of  a  fair  and  equal  chance  to  earn  our 
bread  by  our  toil,  is  the  most  perplexing  and  un- 
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yielding  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  for  the  present  our  main  effort  must 
consist  in  hammering  the  trade  unions  continu¬ 
ally  with  the  self-evident  truth  that  they  cannot 
advance  or  maintain  standards  and  conditions  for 
white  labor  while  they  leave  on  the  outside  a  ready 
and  almost  unlimited  supply  of  black  labor.  We 
must  convince  the  white  worker  that  our  help  is 
needed  in  the  winning  of  the  cause  of  labor. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  devise  methods  of 
giving  “workers’  education”  to  our  workers.  We 
are  not  a  part  of  organized  labor— mainly  because 
of  the  bar  maintained  by  the  unions.  But  our  po¬ 
sition  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
almost  completely  ignorant  of  modern  working- 
class  philosophy.  For  twenty- five  years  we  have,  by 
means  of  publicity,  printed  leaflets,  mass  meetings, 
legal  action,  and  other  methods,  been  effectively 
educating  ourselves  in  the  rights  of  citizenship.  By 
similar  means,  and  through  organized  effort,  we 
should  undertake  to  educate  ourselves  in  the  rights 
of  labor. 

But  organized  labor,  though  it  may  be  the  key, 
does  not  embrace  the  whole  question  of  employ- 
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ment.  There  is  the  wide  field  of  general  employ¬ 
ment,  in  which  persons  are  hired  and  fired  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  More  Negro  Americans  are  dependent  on 
this  field  for  a  living  than  are  dependent  on  the 
field  of  skilled  labor.  In  this  field  there  are  some 
remarkable  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.  We  sometimes  find  a  Negro  American  hold¬ 
ing  a  job  that  puts  our  credibility  to  the  test.  The 
bar  here  is  not  so  inflexible  as  it  is  in  the  field  con¬ 
trolled  by  organized  labor.  The  contacts  between 
employer  and  employee  are,  in  a  sense,  individual; 
and  in  instances  the  policy  of  discrimination  gives 
way  before  influential  recommendation  or  strong 
personality  or  exceptional  capacity.  But  on  the 
whole  this  is,  too,  a  closed  field  to  us.  Take  any 
city  and  look  for  the  Negro  employees  in  shops, 
in  stores,  in  factories,  in  offices,  in  banks,  in  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  on  street  cars,  on  busses,  and  else¬ 
where.  A  curious  observer  in  any  American  city 
might  well  ask:  what  does  the  Negro  population 
do  to  make  a  living?  One  who  observes  the  number 
of  ways  for  earning  daily  bread  in  American  cities 
that  are  barred  to  Negroes  solely  on  account  of 
race,  and  the  few  that  are  open,  should  be  excused 
for  marveling  at  the  number  of  decent,  law- 
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abiding  colored  citizens  these  communities  have. 
I  believe  that  how  we  do  manage  is  at  times  a  mys¬ 
tery  even  to  us. 

As  restricted  as  is  the  held  of  general  employ¬ 
ment,  we  do  have  some  chance  of  branching  out  in 
it,  and,  little  by  little,  of  occupying  new  terri¬ 
tory.  By  this  process  we  have  made  up  for  much  of 
the  loss  in  the  older  and  traditional  lines.  In  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  larger  cities  Negro  Americans  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  new  territory  by  bringing  power 
to  back  up  their  demand;  the  demand  has  been 
for  the  employment  of  Negro  clerks  in  establish¬ 
ments  where  Negro  Americans  spend  their  money, 
and  the  power  has  been  the  boycott.  In  instances, 
the  demand  has  been  yielded  to.  But  not  yet  have 
we  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  the  boycott  as  a 
remedy  or  the  wisdom  of  using  it  as  a  weapon.  In 
our  case  it  might  prove  a  boomerang;  on  the  very 
argument  for  the  employment  of  Negroes  where 
we  spend  our  money,  Negro  employees  may  be  let 
out  where  we  spend  no  money.  The  boycott,  in 
order  to  produce  tangible  and  abiding  results  must 
have  behind  it  real  power  and  thorough  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  merely  a  gesture  of  indignation  or  is 
carried  on  sporadically  and  without  determina- 
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tion,  it  will  fail.  A  financial  boycott  by  the  Jews  of 
the  world  is  in  their  hands  a  weapon  to  be  dreaded 
by  opposition  of  whatever  strength  because  there 
is  behind  it  real  power  and  a  perfected  technique. 
It  seems  certain  that  it  would  be  a  sounder  policy 
for  us  to  insist  upon  the  obliteration  of  the  color 
line  in  employment.  But  there  comes  the  question 
of  power;  and  lacking  power  to  back  it  up,  our 
insistence  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  plea.  Our 
economic  and  industrial  experts  should  give  the 
boycott  close  study.  It  is  a  matter  that  should  not 
be  left  to  mere  enthusiasm,  however  well-meaning 
it  may  be,  or  to  ignorance  as  to  whether  we  are  be¬ 
ing  benefited  or  damaged.  If  those  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge  assure  us  . that  we  can  actually  gain 
ground  by  use  of  the  boycott,  let  us  by  all  means 
make  intelligent  and  persistent  use  of  it.  If,  on 
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the  other  hand,  they  show  us  that  while  we  may 
gain  ground  at  one  point  we  lose  at  several  other 
points,  we  shall  know  that  the  boycott  is  a  weapon 
for  which  we  are  not  yet  ready. 

The  exhortation,  “Black  and  white  workers 
unite!”  is  often  made  to  us,  but  nobody,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  learn,  has  yet  come  forward  with  a 
feasible  method  for  bringing  about  this  unity.  Es- 
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tablishing  a  recognition  of  the  unity  of  interests  of 
black  and  white  workers  in  the  field  of  general  em¬ 
ployment  presents  a  more  difficult  problem  than 
it  does  in  the  field  of  organized  labor.  In  organized 
labor  an  approach  is  possible.  There  are  respon¬ 
sible  people  to  whom  we  can  talk,  who  will  under¬ 
stand  what  we  say,  even  if  they  do  not  comply  with 
it.  In  the  unorganized  field  neither  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  exist.  Yet,  the  consolidation  of  interests  and 
the  removal  of  the  color  bar  in  this  general  field  is 
of  paramount  importance,  because  so  many  more 
of  us  depend  on  the  general  field  for  livelihood 
than  on  the  organized  field.  At  the  present  time  the 
only  means  we  have  for  gaining  ground  or  even 
holding  our  ground  is  by  giving  odds  in  competi¬ 
tion.  We  are  compelled  to  do  our  job  not  only  as 
well  as  somebody  else  but  better  than  anybody  else. 
We  have  to  set  a  pace  for  conscientiousness,  steadi¬ 
ness,  and  willingness  that  other  workers  find  hard 
to  equal  and  impossible  to  exceed.  We  cannot  ever 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  mix  having  a  good  time 
with  having  a  good  job.  We  are  under  the  necessity 
of  breaking  down  an  old  stereotype  that  as  workers 
we  are  shiftless,  unreliable,  and  incapable.  The 
only  compensation  for  these  extra  demands  is  that 
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they  force  us  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  efficiency 
that  will  in  the  long  run  outweigh  color. 

There  is  another  field  of  labor  in  which  there 
are  more  Negro  Americans  than  in  any  other. 
That  field  is  agriculture,  and  close  to  seventy-five 
percent  of  Negro  American  farmers  are  share 
croppers.  These  share  croppers  are  the  most  for¬ 
gotten  of  all  men.  The  majority  of  them  are  held 
in  peonage,  a  system  under  which  they  are  as  un¬ 
scrupulously  exploited  as  ever  they  were  under  the 
system  of  slavery.  They  scarcely  ever  see  money. 
Their  experience  for  years  has  been  that  of  being 
sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,  debt  for  which 
they  may  be  exchanged,  actually  sold,  from  one 
landlord  to  another,  without  a  possibility  of  clear¬ 
ing  it  off  or  of  escaping  physical  retention  by  the 
landlord  who  holds  it.  These  share  croppers  are 
ignorant  and  helpless;  more  helpless  under  the 
government’s  plan  of  aiding  landowning  farmers 
than  ever  before.  Their  condition  is,  however, 
unique  in  that  it  is  subject  to  amelioration  through 
legal  processes:  the  investigation  of  practices  of 
peonage  and  placing  the  findings  before  the  proper 
federal  authorities,  and  the  securing  of  true  ac- 
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countings  from  landlords  through  action  in  the 
courts.  This  is  work  that  could  be  easily  done  by 
the  Greater  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

We  have  long  been  saying  that  we  ourselves 
should  raise  our  economic  status  by  establishing 
businesses  that  would  furnish  us  with  the  necessary 
capital  and  provide  employment  for  our  own 
people.  That  is  a  proposition  that  goes  to  the  root 
of  our  trouble.  It  is  a  proposition  about  which  we 
have  tried  to  do  something;  and  we  have  had  a 
measurable  degree  of  success.  But  we  have  not  yet 
approached  having  an  accumulation  of  capital  or 
the  provision  of  employment  for  any  considerable 
number  of  our  own  race.  There  are  obstacles  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  overcome.  For  one  thing, 
business  on  a  large  scale  has  to  be  learned,  and  we 
get  no  chance  to  learn  it.  As  an  example,  in  some 
of  the  communities  where  Negro  patrons  are 
treated  with  scant  courtesy  there  has  from  time  to 
time  been  talk  of  opening  a  big  department  store. 
But  the  running  of  a  big  department  store  re¬ 
quires  skill  gained  through  long  and  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  a  business  in  which  the  buying  and 
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selling  must  be  figured  in  fractions  of  a  cent,  and 
that  is  too  narrow  a  margin  to  allow  for  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  ignorance  and  inexperience. 

How  are  we  under  the  present  conditions  to  get 
hold  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary 
for  running,  say,  a  big  department  store?  We 
might  follow  the  technique  used  by  the  Japanese 
in  getting  hold  of  things  they  wanted  to  know 
about  the  inside  of  Western  civilization;  well¬ 
born  and  well-educated  Japanese  served  as  butlers 
and  cooks  and  chauffeurs  in  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  families.  We  might  organize  a  corps  of  our 
near-whites,  have  them  go  in  and  get  the  business 
knowledge,  experience,  and  secrets,  and  bring 
them  out  to  us.  Something  of  this  sort  has  already 
been  done  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  secret  societies 
— why  should  it  not  be  done  for  more  important 
purposes?  I  need  not  say  that  the  carrying  out  of 
a  plan  like  this  would  depend  upon  our  being 
able  to  effect  the  correlation  of  our  forces  spoken 
of  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  book. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  doing  business 
on  a  large  scale  is  our  lack  of  access  to  the  main 
reservoirs  of  capital  and  credit.  If  a  group  of  Ne¬ 
gro  Americans  had  a  perfectly  sound  business  proj- 
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ect,  where  could  they  go  to  get  a  half-million  or  a 
quarter  of  a  million  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  finance  it?  Yet  those  sums,  even  in  these  days 
of  depression,  are  not  large  in  the  world  of  big 
business.  Several  years  ago,  Dr.  R.R.  Moton  made 
an  effort  to  raise  a  financing  fund  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Negro  Americans  should  have  subscribed 
that  million  dollars,  but  did  not. 

Until  these  main  obstacles  are  removed,  we  shall 

j r* 

have  to  continue  to  do  business  on  the  smaller 
scale,  while  endeavoring  to  the  utmost  to  develop 
it.  We  have  had  some  success  in  this  field,  but  it 
ought  to  be  much  greater  than  it  is.  That  it  is 
not  greater  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  here 
there  are  some  obstacles  of  our  own  creation.  It  is 
a  common  practice  among  us  to  go  into  business 
relying  on  “race  pride.”  Now,  “race  pride”  may  be 
a  pretty  good  business  slogan,  but  it  is  a  mighty 
shaky  business  foundation.  A  Negro  American  in 
business  must  give  as  excellent  quality,  as  low  a 
price,  and  as  prompt  and  courteous  service  as  any 
competitor,  otherwise  he  runs  a  tremendous  risk 
in  counting  on  the  patronage  even  of  members  of 
his  own  race.  “Race  pride”  may  induce  them  once 
or  twice  to  buy  from  him  a  pair  of  shoes  that  cost 
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more  and  wear  out  quicker,  but  it  won’t  keep 
them  doing  it.  The  Negro  business  men  who  have 
succeeded  have  been  those  who  have  maintained  as 
high  quality,  as  low  prices,  and  as  good  service  as 
their  competitors. 

There  is  the  common  complaint  about  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  Negro  Americans  to  patronize  the  business 
enterprises  of  members  of  the  race.  This  complaint 
is  so  common  and  persistent  that  it  has  become 
almost  a  byword  among  us.  I  believe  that  a  survey 
of  the  situation  would  show  that  this  complaint 
emanates  from  those  businesses  that  fail  to  meet 
competition.  There  may  be  an  element  among  us 
that  is  still  slave-minded  enough  to  feel  that  any¬ 
thing  white  is  better  than  anything  black;  that  is 
crab-like  enough  to  hate  to  see  any  one  Negro 
getting  out  of  the  barrel;  and  so  will  pass  by  a 
Negro  merchant  only  for  the  reason  of  trading 
with  a  white  merchant.  If  there  is  such  an  element, 
it  must  be,  I  think,  an  insignificant  one.  If  it  is  a 
significant  one— well,  we’ve  got  before  us  another 
field  of  education  that  will  have  to  be  worked. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  obstacle  of  our 
own  creation:  the  unsound  commercial  principle 
of  going  into  business  exclusively  for  members  of 
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our  own  race.  In  practice  it  may  work  out  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Negro  business  man’s  patronage  may 
come  from  his  race — there  are,  however,  some  no¬ 
table  exceptions — but  his  central  and  motivating 
idea  should  be:  I  am  out  to  do  business  with  the 
general  community ,  the  entire  country ,  the  whole 
world.  Without  this  attitude,  he  will  remain  in 
spirit  and  in  fact  a  petty  business  man.  In  so  many 
ways  the  American  Jews  furnish  us  with  splendid 
examples  of  policies  and  methods,  which  if  we  are 
wise  we  shall  endeavor  to  study  and  follow.  They 
conduct  businesses  all  the  way  from  pushcarts  to  in¬ 
ternational  banks,  businesses  that  give  employ¬ 
ment,  I  judge,  to  the  greater  part  of  their  race  in 
this  country.  But  not  one  of  them  would  dream  of 
establishing  a  purely  business  enterprise  and  limit¬ 
ing  the  appeal  to  Jews  only. 

The  development  of  business  on  sound  com¬ 
mercial  principles,  business  interlocked  with  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  and  connected  with  the  lines  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  main  reservoirs  of  capital  and  credit, 
would  make  an  addition  to  our  forces  and  re¬ 
sources  that  would  be  beyond  estimation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  prospects  for  the  individual  business  man 
of  any  group  are  today  far  from  being  bright.  Our 
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greatest  hope  lies,  probably,  in  our  ability  to  adopt 
and  make  use  of  co-operative  and  collective 
methods. 

INTERRACIAL  RELATIONS  AND  CONTACTS 

Interracial  relations  and  contacts  involve  a  pol¬ 
icy  upon  which  we  are  quite  sharply  divided. 
There  are  those  who  approve  and  cultivate  these 
relations  and  contacts,  and  there  are  those  who 
stand  for  limiting  them  to  the  smallest  possible 
scope.  Those  of  the  second  group — which  I  esti¬ 
mate  is  the  larger  of  the  two— feel  and  express  dis¬ 
trust  of  all  white  people,  and  look  with  suspicion 
even  upon  friendly  gestures  from  them.  They  fre¬ 
quently  cast  suspicion  together  with  criticism  at 
those  of  the  race  who  do  have  contacts  with  the 
whites.  An  analysis  of  these  feelings  would,  most 
likely,  reveal  them  as  a  defense  attitude.  But  what¬ 
ever  its  psychology  may  be,  the  attitude  exists;  and 
good  reasons  back  of  it  are  easy  to  find. 

Nevertheless,  the  attitude  should  be  abandoned. 
For  one  thing,  it  rests  in  large  part  upon  a  fallacy; 
namely,  that  there  are  no  white  people  genuinely 
interested  in  our  highest  welfare.  Plain  facts  of 
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our  history  in  this  country  and  our  current  knowl¬ 
edge  refute  that  proposition.  For  another  thing, 
this  attitude  runs  counter  to  the  course  we  must 
follow  to  reach  our  chief  objective.  Prejudice 
versus  prejudice  will  not  carry  us  very  far  along 
the  way.  We  should  establish  and  cultivate  friendly 
interracial  relations  whenever  we  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  loss  of  self-respect.  I  do  not  put  this  on  the 
grounds  of  brotherly  love  or  any  of  the  other  hu¬ 
manitarian  shibboleths;  I  put  it  squarely  on  the 
grounds  of  necessity  and  common  sense.  Here  we 
are,  caught  in  a  trap  of  circumstances,  a  minority 
in  the  midst  of  a  majority  numbering  a  hundred 
and  ten  millions;  we  have  got  to  escape  from  the 
trap,  and  escape  depends  largely  on  our  ability  to 
command  and  win  the  fair  will,  at  least,  and  the 
good  will,  if  possible,  of  that  great  majority. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  friendly 
interracial  intercourse  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  overcoming  difficulties.  The  accomplish¬ 
ment  at  once  demands  of  both  sides  a  considerable 
cosmopolitanism  of  spirit  and  intellect.  It  is  easy 
to  live  within  the  strict  limits  of  one’s  own  group; 
one  knows  its  language,  its  language  of  words  and 
of  ideas;  one  knows  all  the  questions  that  will 
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come  up  and  the  answers;  one  does  not  have  to 
extend  himself.  Social  and  intellectual  intercourse 
on  even  the  outskirts  of  cosmopolitanism  is  a 
more  strenuous  matter;  and  that  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  most  human  beings  prefer  parochialism. 
But  time  and  time  again  the  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  and  Negro  Americans  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  many  white  people  it  has  been 
pleasant  and  beneficial  to  know,  and  white  people 
have  been,  perhaps,  more  surprised  to  find  how 
many  Negro  Americans  it  has  been  pleasant  and 
beneficial  to  know.  Out  of  these  relations  have 
come  numerous  fine  and  lasting  friendships  and 
an  effect  on  the  whole  race  situation  that  is  far- 
reaching,  though  it  may  not  be  entirely  manifest. 

Many  a  Negro  American  is  held  back  from  such 
relationships  because  he  feels  that  they  put  him  in 
the  position  of  seeking  social  equality.  We  should 
not  be  frightened  by  that  bogy.  The  term  itself 
has  been  so  distorted  that  it  makes  no  sense.  In 
various  states  of  this  Union  it  means  anything  from 
intermarriage  to  breathing  the  same  air  in  the 
same  public  park.  No  self-respecting  Negro  Amer¬ 
ican  should  admit  even  tacitly  that  he  is  unfit  to 
be  associated  with  by  fellow  humans.  Each  one 
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can  stand  manfully  on  the  ground  that  there 
should  be  nothing  in  law  or  opinion  to  prevent 
persons  whose  tastes  and  interests  make  them 
agreeable  companions  from  associating  together, 
if  they  mutually  desire  to  do  so. 

This  matter  is,  naturally,  more  complex  in  the 
South  than  in  other  sections.  There,  interracial 
intercourse,  when  it  does  take  place,  is  more  often 
than  not  a  one-sided  arrangement.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  the  whites  come  into  our  midst,  but,  no 
matter  how  sincerely  they  desire  the  closer  rela¬ 
tionship,  they  fear  to  offend  public  sentiment  by 
having  us  go  into  their  midst.  Few  there  are  who 
dare  defy  that  sentiment.  The  situation  of  those 
who  genuinely  wish  to  defy  it  and  dare  not  is  near 
to  pathetic.  The  cultivation  of  social  and  intellec¬ 
tual  intercourse  between  members  of  the  two  races 
in  the  South  cannot  progress  very  far  until  the 
whites  are  as  free  to  act  as  we  are. 

I  repeat  that  we  should  cultivate  these  relation¬ 
ships  North  and  South  whenever  we  can  do  so 
without  loss  of  self-respect.  We  should  be  willing 
to  take  at  least  as  many  steps  forward  as  the  whites 
will  take.  Which  does  not  mean  that  when  a  white 
person  takes  a  single  step  forward  we  are  to  run 
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a  mile.  If  a  white  person  takes  that  one  step  for¬ 
ward,  let  us  not  rail  at  him  for  not  taking  two  or  a 
dozen  steps  or  not  coming  all  the  way;  but  let 
us  give  him  due  credit  for  the  one  step  taken.  In 
giving  credit  for  that  one  step,  however,  we  need 
not  raise  hallelujahs  and  try  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  has  solved  the  race  problem  and  brought 
in  the  millennium;  and  just  that  has  been  done 
more  than  once.  Action  of  that  sort  is  clownish 
shamming.  Neither  have  obsequiousness  and  grin¬ 
ning  any  place.  We  could  well  take  as  an  example 
the  engaging  and  courteous  but  dignified  manner 
for  which  native  African  chiefs  are  famed  in  their 
dealings  with  the  whites.  Treat  white  people  just 
like  humans;  the  sensible  ones  will  appreciate  it 
greatly.  By  the  cultivation  of  these  relations  I  do 
not  mean  a  fostering  of  the  old  sentimental  and 
patronizing  regard  for  Negroes.  We  have  reached 
the  stage  where  that  attitude  is  offensive.  Further¬ 
more,  that  attitude  does  not  reach  very  far.  I  have 
frequently  noted  that  with  many  white  up-lifters 
the  Negro  is  all  right  until  he  is  up-lifted.  The  re¬ 
sult  we  wish  to  gain  from  these  relations  is  mutual 
respect  and  regard. 

The  cultivation  of  social  and  intellectual  inter- 
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course  is  an  important  part  of  the  policy  of  com¬ 
manding  and  winning  the  fair  will  and  good  will 
of  the  great  white  majority,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
overemphasize  its  importance;  for  it  is,  after  all, 
the  smaller  section  of  the  field  of  interracial  rela¬ 
tions  and  contacts.  Our  major  and  more  difficult 
problem  in  the  field  of  interracial  relations  at 
present  does  not  lie  with  the  white  man  who  dis¬ 
dains  us  and  keeps  us  out  of  his  club,  but  with  the 
white  man  who  fears  us  and  keeps  us  out  of  his 
labor  union.  This  man  who  fears  that  we  may  take 
his  job,  and  fears  that  we  may  prove  as  capable  in 
doing  it  as  he  is,  and  fears,  too,  that  maybe  he  is 
not  so  superior  as  he  assumes  to  be,  we  must  also 
command  and  win  his  fair  will,  at  least,  and  his 
good  will,  if  possible.  But  we  must  constantly  bear 
in  mind  that  in  commanding  and  winning  the  fair 
will  and  good  will  of  all  white  America,  concilia¬ 
tion  is  not  the  sole  technique;  there  are  times  when 
firm  opposition  is  the  only  effective  means. 

LEADERSHIP 

Leadership  can  be  made  a  very  provocative 
topic.  Lambasting  our  leaders  is  quite  a  popular 
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pastime.  Without  question,  since  leaders  are  hu¬ 
man,  there  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  them— just 
as  there  is  with  followers— and,  as  every  group  of 
people  has,  we  have  the  right  and  privilege  of 
soundly  and  openly  criticizing  the  words  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  those  who  stand  as  leaders.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  admitted  that  the  bulk  of  the  criticism 
constantly  heard  comes  from  nitwits  who  have 
a  mania  for  writing  communications  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  This  brand  of  criticism  is  neither  sound 
nor  sensible;  the  only  apology  for  it  is  that  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  leveled  at  those  of  that  considerable 
number  who  are  not  leaders  in  any  recognizable 
sense  of  the  term.  The  term  “leader”  has  been 
greatly  stretched,  but  real  leaders  are  not  and 
never  were  numerous.  Leaders  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude  are  among  the  rarest  of  humans;  God  makes 
one  only  every  so  many  centuries.  We,  as  every 
other  group,  have  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  self¬ 
set-up  leaders.  But  real  leadership  is  not  a  dis¬ 
tinction  to  be  assumed;  it  is  an  office  to  be 
achieved.  Of  the  real  leader  the  people  some  day 
become  aware,  and  say:  This  man  serves  well,  let 
us  follow  him. 

We  often  utter  hopes  and  prayers  for  a  supreme 
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leader,  for  a  Messiah,  one  who  will  surely  deliver 
us  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians.  He  may 
come.  Until  he  does,  we  must  make  the  best  use 
of  all  the  elements  of  leadership  we  are  able  to  de¬ 
velop.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  stage  of  our 
situation  requires  diversified  leadership.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  are  two  elements  which  are  neces¬ 
sary.  We  need  an  element  of  radicalism  and  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  conservatism;  radicalism  to  keep  us  from 
becoming  satisfied  and  conservatism  to  give  us  bal¬ 
ance;  to  the  end  that  the  main  body  will  be  steady, 
but  alive,  alert,  and  progressive.  We  should  guard 
against  being  stagnant,  on  the  one  hand,  or  wild¬ 
eyed,  on  the  other.  The  matter-of-fact  conservative 
has  in  these  days  fallen  into  disrepute,  a  disrepute 
greater,  probably,  than  is  justifiable,  and  his  low 
estate  blinds  us  to  certain  weaknesses  of  the  glam¬ 
orous  radical.  There  is  an  inherent  weakness  in 
the  temperament  of  the  radical  which  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  perceived.  Through  it,  as  through  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  man  of  bravery,  there  runs  a 
streak  of  cowardice.  The  man  with  a  reputation 
for  bravery  lives  in  constant  fear  that  at  some  time 
he  may  not  appear  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  to  be 
making  a  brave  enough  show;  the  man  with  a 
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known  name  for  radicalism  may  live  in  constant 
fear  that  at  some  time  he  may  be  deemed  by  his 
comrades  to  have  acted  conservatively.  The  man 
who  feels  that  he  must  take  risks  when  no  risk  is 
warranted  may  make  a  heroic  soldier,  but  he  will 
not  make  a  good  general.  The  man  who  feels  that 
he  must  be  radical,  whether  the  situation  demands 
it  or  not,  may  be  a  stimulating  force,  but  he  will 
not  be  a  wise  leader.  Neither  professional  radical¬ 
ism  nor  stand-pat  conservatism  can  alone  provide 
the  best  leadership.  Of  course,  if  we  produce  the 
one  man  in  whom  these  two  elements  are  properly 
fused,  the  man  not  afraid  to  act  radically  when 
swift  change  is  necessary,  and  not  afraid  to  act  con¬ 
servatively  when  it  is  necessary  to  stand  unmoved, 
we  shall  have  the  ideal  leader. 

Moreover,  leadership  involves  more  than  indi¬ 
vidual  leaders.  There  must  be  also  a  leading  ele¬ 
ment,  an  element  that  can  transmit  and  interpret 
to  the  greater  mass  the  principles  and  policies  that 
are  formulated.  This  leading  element  should  con¬ 
stantly  draw  on  Negro  youth,  in  order  to  be  kept 
quickened,  and  to  safeguard  against  a  vegetating 
leadership.  If  youth  is  not  thus  brought  in  and 
given  a  share  in  executing  the  work  to  be  done,  its 
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ambitions,  ideals,  and  energies  will  be  largely  dis¬ 
sipated.  At  many  points  in  our  social  organism 
there  is  no  life  because  of  withered  leadership. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  out  the  dry  rot  and  give 
the  younger  generation  a  chance.  The  impatience 
of  youth  to  bring  about  changes  should  not  be  an¬ 
tagonized,  it  should  be  understood;  it  should  not 
be  curbed,  it  should  be  directed. 

This  kind  of  co-operation  is  not  entirely  easy  to 
establish;  for  age  is  at  bottom  afraid  of  youth,  and 
youth  is  at  bottom  disdainful  of  age.  Youth  pre¬ 
fers  to  work  alone  and  not  have  its  enthusiasms 
checked  by  experience.  And  age  loves  to  hold  on 
to  its  prerogatives.  But  we  must  seek  to  devise  a 
co-operative  scheme  through  which  the  new  ideals 
and  fresh  forces  of  youth  may  be  utilized  to  the 
highest  degree.  Such  a  scheme  will  afford  youth 
a  worthwhile  objective  on  which  to  focus  its  surg¬ 
ing  energies,  and  will  serve  to  keep  the  older  gen¬ 
eration  invigorated.  Such  a  scheme  will  do  much 
to  redeem  our  “lost  generation.”  For  Negro  youth, 
like  the  post-War  youth  of  the  whole  Western 
world,  has  its  “lost  generation,”  a  generation  for 
which  the  traditional  sanctions  no  longer  exist,  a 
generation  that  is  adrift,  dissatisfied,  disillusioned, 
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and  cynical-— or  is  pleasure-mad.  Such  a  scheme 
will  put  youth  in  touch  with  life’s  realities,  and 
will  provide  an  unsurpassed  training  ground  for 
future  leaders. 

The  question  of  leaders  naturally  brings  up  the 
question  of  followers.  There  can  be  no  leaders  un¬ 
less  there  are  followers.  Followers  have  obligations 
and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  leaders.  As  follow¬ 
ers,  we  need  to  have  intelligence,  a  sense  of  loy¬ 
alty,  and  a  sense  of  honor.  We  need  to  have  enough 
intelligence  to  weigh  and  estimate  men  so  that  we 
can  recognize  real  leadership  when  we  see  it, 
whether  it  is  in  high  or  lowly  positions,  and  to  de¬ 
tect  the  spurious  from  the  genuine;  enough  in¬ 
telligence  to  stimulate  and  help  real  leadership 
both  by  approval  when  it  is  merited  and  by  criti¬ 
cism  when  it  is  deserved;  enough  intelligence  not 
to  be  swept  away  by  the  winds  of  doctrine  issuing 
from  every  loud-mouthed  demagogue  or  smooth¬ 
tongued  charlatan  who  comes  along.  We  need  a 
sense  of  loyalty  that  will  impel  us  to  give  unstinted 
support  whenever  we  find  leadership  that  is  ca¬ 
pable  and  trustworthy,  and  to  bear  with  it  in  its 
human  weaknesses.  And  we  need  a  sense  of  honor 
that  will  deem  it  an  unworthy  thing  to  seek  to  de- 
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stroy  a  leader  because  of  personal  animosities  or 
to  crucify  him  merely  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 

Unless  we  can  be  followers  of  this  kind,  we  have 
no  reason  or  right  to  look  for  great  leaders. 

STEREOTYPES,  ART,  AND  MONEY 

I  mentioned  stereotypes  under  another  topic, 
but  I  wish  to  add  a  word  more  about  them.  The 
common-denominator  thinking  about  the  Negro 
in  America— if  we  may  call  it  thinking— is  done  in 
stereotypes.  These  stereotypes  vary  to  the  point  of 
contradictoriness.  “The  Negro,”  and  that  includes 
all  Negroes,  “is  lazy,  shiftless,  unreliable;  he  is 
an  irresponsible  child,  a  pathetically  good- 
humored  buffoon,  a  ridiculous  caricature  of  a 
civilized  man;  he  is  an  unconscious  pilferer,  he 
is  incapable  of  mental  and  moral  development,  he 
is  a  brutal  and  degenerate  criminal.”  One  or  more 
of  these  stereotypes  enter  into  forming  the  ideas 
about  Negro  Americans  held  by  the  average  white 
American.  The  anterior  causes  of  these  stereotypes 
need  not  be  discussed. 

These  stereotypes  have,  for  the  greater  part, 
been  molded  by  what  may  be  termed  literary  and 
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artistic  processes.  Some  of  the  most  persistent  of 
them  were  formed  on  the  minstrel  stage.  For 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  black-faced  min¬ 
strelsy  was  the  chief  and  most  popular  form  of 
American  entertainment.  Hardly  a  hamlet  in  the 
country  was  too  small  to  be  visited  by  a  minstrel 
show.  And  it  was  from  the  minstrel  show  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  white  Americans  got  their  conceptions  of 
Negro  character.  On  the  minstrel  stage  the  Negro 
was  represented  as  a  shuffling,  happy-go-lucky, 
banjo-picking,  singing,  dancing  “darky,”  whose 
sole  gastronomical  delights  were  watermelon,  ’pos¬ 
sum,  and  chicken,  and  whose  social  outlet  was  a 
jamboree  at  which  the  chief  diversion  was  expert 
razor  slinging.  To  the  minstrel  stage  can  be  traced 
the  difficulty  which  white  America  finds  in  taking 
the  Negro  seriously.  Much  the  same  sort  of  thing 
was  done  in  books  about  the  Negro — with  the  fur¬ 
ther  characterization  of  him  as  a  base,  savage,  and 
uncivilizable  being.  In  the  earlier  years  the  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  carried  on  this  tradition.  All  of  which 
sounds  ridiculous,  and  would  be  if  these  stereo¬ 
types  did  not  color,  influence,  and  constitute  so 
large  a  part  of  national  thinking  about  us. 

Now,  just  as  these  stereotypes  were  molded  and 
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circulated  and  perpetuated  by  literary  and  artistic 
processes,  they  must  be  broken  up  and  replaced 
through  similar  means.  No  other  means  can  be 
as  fully  effective.  Some  of  this  work  has  already 
been  done,  but  the  greater  portion  remains  to  be 
done — and  by  Negro  writers  and  artists. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  given  vent  to 
loud  lamentations  over  the  treatment  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  literature  and  art.  Well,  what  ought  we 
do  about  it?  Beg  white  writers  and  artists  to  treat 
us  with  more  consideration?  Of  course  not.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  rear  a  group  of  Negro  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  and  artists  who  can  smash  the  old  stere¬ 
otypes,  and  replace  them  with  newer  and  truer 
ones;  who  can  produce  work  that  will  reach  and 
affect  many  and  many  a  white  American  who  may 
never  in  a  lifetime  exchange  a  hundred  words  with 
a  Negro;  who  can  produce  work  that  may  affect 
people  who  will  never  even  see  a  Negro. 

How  are  we  going  to  rear  this  group  of  writers 
and  artists?  By  leaving  them  to  get  encouragement 
and  support  as  best  they  can  or  by  having  them 
work  primarily  and  definitely  for  us? 

A  New  York  publisher  once  said  to  me,  “I 
would  publish  any  good  book  touching  on  the 
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Negro  that  came  to  me,  if  I  felt  that  I  could  count 
on  three  thousand  colored  people  buying  it.”  I 
had  to  tell  him  that  he  could  not  count  on  three 
thousand;  no,  not  on  two  thousand;  not  even  on 
one  thousand — not  on  one  thousand  out  of  twelve 
million! 

We  are  not  book  buyers.  We  are  not  book  read¬ 
ers.  We  lack  intelligence  about  books.  We  show 
small  interest  even  in  books  that  vitally  affect  us, 
either  for  good  or  for  ill.  We  have  many  cultured 
homes  with  elegant  appointments,  with  grand 
pianos,  grand  victrolas,  and  grand  radios,  but  not 
a  bookshelf.  If  we  had  only  twelve  thousand  Ne¬ 
gro  American  book  buyers— and  I  mean  by  “book 
buyers”  persons  who  go  regularly  into  a  book¬ 
store  looking  for  a  good  book  or  who  make  up 
their  minds  about  it  from  reading  the  literary  re¬ 
views— the  publishers  of  the  United  States  would 
take  notice,  and  as  a  consequence  there  would 
come  into  being  a  corps  of  Negro  writers  to  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  changing  and  forming 
public  opinion.  But  this  demands  the  spending  of 
money,  some  of  our  own. 

We  have  tried  a  number  of  factors  in  the  work- 
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ing  out  of  our  problem,  and  each  of  them  has  pro¬ 
duced  results  in  accordance  with  its  applicability 
and  the  effectiveness  with  which  we  have  used  it. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  we  have  scarcely 
used  at  all.  That  factor  is  Money.  If  we  were  as 
far-sighted  as  we  ought  to  be,  we  would  raise  a 
fund  of  at  least  a  half-million  dollars  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  specific  purpose  of  advertising  our 
good  points  and  making  them  familiar  to  America 
and  the  world.  With  a  fund  of  that  size  we  could 
begin  and  carry  on  for  some  time  a  systematic  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  through  books,  periodicals,  mov¬ 
ing  pictures,  and  other  mediums  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  J^pan,  a  campaign  that  would 
gradually  affect  national  and  world  opinion.  Such 
a  campaign  would  not  need  to  be  fictitious  propa¬ 
ganda;  the  facts  of  our  history  in  this  country  and 
of  our  struggles  and  progress  would  furnish  an 
expert  public  relations  council  for  us  with  all  the 
material  he  needed.  No  intelligent  person  has  to 
be  informed  of  the  power  of  skillful  publicity.  We 
have  seen  the  demonstration  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  it  can,  on  the  one  hand,  foster  a  sense 
of  admiration,  respect,  and  friendliness  between 
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two  nations  or,  on  the  other  hand,  stir  up  enough 
hatred  to  start  them  at  each  other’s  throats.  We 
have  stood  by  while  we  almost  universally  received 
unfavorable  publicity,  and  trusted  mainly  to  luck 
for  what  was  favorable;  we  ought  to  make  a 
planned  effort  to  reverse  this  condition. 

When  we  have  been  called  on  to  safeguard  our 
civil  rights  we  have  had  to  pass  round  the  hat  to 
get  the  money,  and  seldom  have  we  succeeded  in 
getting  enough.  We  ought  to  have  a  trust  fund  of 
at  least  a  half-million  dollars  for  that  purpose. 
From  a  fund  like  that,  aid  could  be  drawn  for  the 
Scottsboro  defense.  Other  cases  that  will  arise 
could  be  adequately  taken  care  of.  A  part  of  such 
a  fund  could  be  used  at  this  very  time  to  follow 
up  the  decisions  in  the  Texas  “white  primary” 
cases  won  by  the  N.A.A.C.P.  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Supreme  Court  decisions  do  not  enforce 
themselves;  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  are  not 
disregarded. 

I  have  here  talked  of  raising  funds  amounting 
to  a  million  dollars.  That  sum  will  to  many  be 
staggering.  Many  will  say,  “We  are  poor.  We  can’t 
possibly  raise  a  million  dollars.”  We  won’t  in  our 
present  disorganized  state.  But  we  could  do  it,  and 
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we  would  do  it  if  we  were  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
need.  We  spend  greater  sums  than  that  for  less 
vital  things.  One  million  dollars  would  average 
less  than  ten  cents  apiece;  and  there  are  individ¬ 
ual  Negro  Americans  who  could  make  up  for  the 
contributions  of  a  thousand,  of  five  thousand,  of 
ten  thousand  who  would  not  give.  I  am  con¬ 
strained  once  again  to  quote  that  sad  truth  ut¬ 
tered  by  Professor  Kelly  Miller,  “We  pay  for  what 
we  want,  and  beg  for  what  we  need.” 
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r  these  few  pages  I  have  made  no  attempt  at 
a  general  consideration  of  social  problems; 
rather  have  I  sought  to  limit  the  discussion  to  the 
peculiar  and  immediate  problems  that  confront  us 
as  a  special  group.  I  have  also  sought  to  project  the 
discussion  from  the  base  of  conditions  as  they  are, 
and  not  from  the  base  of  conditions  as  we  wish 
they  were. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  most  logical,  the 
most  feasible  and  most  worthwhile  choice  for  us 
is  to  follow  the  course  that  leads  to  our  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  the  nation,  with  the  same  rights 
and  guarantees  that  are  accorded  to  other  citizens, 
and  on  the  same  terms.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
common  sense  compels  us  to  get  whatever  and  all 
the  good  we  can  out  of  the  system  of  imposed  seg¬ 
regation,  to  gather  all  the  experience  and  strength 
that  can  be  got  from  it;  but  that  we  should  use 
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that  experience  and  strength  steadily  and  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  to  destroy  the  system.  The  seeming 
advantages  of  imposed  segregation  are  too  costly 
to  keep.  I  have  enumerated  our  principal  forces 
and  resources  and  set  forth  that  none  of  these 
factors  is  a  panacea;  that  we  must  correlate  all  our 
elements  of  strength  to  form  a  super-power  to  be 
centered  on  our  main  objective;  that,  knowing  the 
rights  we  are  entitled  to,  we  must  persistently  use 
this  power  to  defend  those  rights  we  hold,  so  that 
none  may  go  by  default,  and  to  secure  those  we 
have  not  yet  gained.  I  have  stressed  the  vital  need 
of  plans  and  steps  for  uniting  black  and  white  work¬ 
ers.  I  have  made  plain  the  importance  of  interracial 
contact.  I  have  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  enlist¬ 
ing  the  energies  of  youth.  I  have  shown  that  in 
addition  to  other  factors  there  is  an  emotional  fac¬ 
tor  to  deal  with.  I  have  implied  the  fact  that  our 
policies  should  include  an  intelligent  opportun¬ 
ism;  by  which  I  mean  the  alertness  and  ability  to 
seize  the  advantage  from  every  turn  of  circum¬ 
stance  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  sacrifice  of 
principle.  We  require  a  sense  of  strategy  as  well  as 
a  spirit  of  determination. 

To  revolutionary  elements  it  will  no  doubt  ap- 
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pear  that  what  I  have  outlined  is  too  conservative. 
If  it  does,  it  is  not  because  I  am  unconscious  of  the 
need  of  fundamental  social  change,  but  because  I 
am  considering  the  realities  of  the  situation.  Con¬ 
servatism  and  radicalism  are  relative  terms.  It  is  as 
radical  for  a  black  American  in  Mississippi  to 
claim  his  full  rights  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  law  as  it  is  for  a  white  American  in  any  state  to 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  national 
government.  The  black  American  in  many  in¬ 
stances  puts  his  life  in  jeopardy,  and  anything 
more  radical  than  that  cannot  reasonably  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Much  that  I  have  here  written  I  have  stated  be¬ 
fore.  In  what  I  have  said  I  have  sought  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  either  academic  or  lyric.  I  have  spent  no  time 
with  analyses  of  the  psychology  of  race  prejudice.  I 
have  suggested  no  quick  or  novel  cure-all,  for  there 
is  none.  There  is  no  one  salient  to  be  captured;  our 
battle  is  along  a  wide  front.  What  I  have  outlined 
is  a  plan  for  a  long,  hard  campaign.  A  campaign 
that  will  demand  courage,  determination,  and  pa¬ 
tience.  Not,  however,  the  patience  to  wait,  but  the 
patience  to  keep  on  working  and  fighting.  This 
may  seem  far  from  a  cheerful  prospect;  but  why 
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should  we  utter  wails  of  despair?  Our  situation  is 
luxuriously  easy  to  what  former  generations  have 
endured.  We  ought  to  gain  fortitude  from  merely 
thinking  of  what  they  came  through. 

And  we  ought  to  gather  inspiration  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  the  right.  We  are  contending  for 
only  what  we  are  entitled  to  under  the  organic  law 
of  the  land,  and  by  any  high  standard  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  of  morality,  or  of  decency.  Black  America  is 
called  upon  to  stand  as  the  protagonist  of  tolerance, 
of  fair  play,  of  justice,  and  of  good  will.  Until 
white  America  heeds,  we  shall  never  let  its  con¬ 
science  sleep.  For  the  responsibility  for  the  out¬ 
come  is  not  ours  alone.  White  America  cannot  save 
itself  if  it  prevents  us  from  being  saved.  But,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  white  America  is  not  going  to 
yield  what  rightfully  belongs  to  us  without  a 
struggle  kept  up  by  us.  In  that  struggle  our  watch¬ 
word  needs  to  be,  “Work,  work,  work!’’  and  our 
rallying  cry,  “Fight,  fight,  fight!” 

I  offer  now  some  words  of  caution.  We  are  in 
constant  danger  of  growing  to  feel  that  all  the 
ills  we  suffer  are  due  to  race  prejudice,  and  so,  of 
falling  into  the  habit  of  framing  excuses  for  our 
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own  shortcomings.  We  must  try  to  avoid  that 
danger.  We  should  squarely  face  our  failings.  And, 
too,  we  should  remember  that,  if  race  prejudice 
were  abolished  today,  there  would  remain  to  us 
tomorrow  all  the  ills  that  are  common  to  human¬ 
ity.  That,  however,  is  exactly  the  point  we  are 
striving  to  reach,  the  point  where  we  can  enter 
the  race,  not  handicapped  back  of  the  line,  but 
starting  from  scratch. 

In  the  situation  into  which  we  are  thrown,  let 
each  one  of  us,  let  the  whole  race,  be  ceaselessly 
on  guard  against  the  loss  of  spiritual  integrity. 
So  long  as  we  maintain  that  integrity  we  cannot 
be  beaten  down,  not  in  a  thousand  years.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  suffer  the  humiliations  of  Jim-Crowism; 
but  we  are  not  vitally  injured  so  long  as  we  are 
not  Jim-Crowed  in  soul.  If  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  travel  on  the  railroad  in  a  Jim-Crow  state,  I  am 
in  all  probability  forced  to  climb  into  a  Jim-Crow 
car;  but  the  injury  inflicted  on  me  is  only  external, 
unless  I  should  feel  within  myself  that  I  am  in  my 
right  place,  that  I  am  where  I  belong.  Each  time 
one  of  us  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  Jim-Crows 
himself,  he  is  undermining  his  spiritual  integrity. 
We  often  permit  mere  timidity  to  undermine  our 
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spiritual  integrity.  We  must  throw  off  timidity  and 
break  through  the  barriers  whenever  we  are  able  to 
do  it.  We  often  take  discrimination  for  granted 
where  there  actually  is  none  or  where  it  is  so  in¬ 
definite  that  a  little  courage  and  pressure  would 
sweep  it  away.  Each  time  we  break  through  or 
sweep  away  discrimination  we  make  it  easier  for 
the  next  time  and  the  next  one. 

This  is  a  struggle  in  which  time  after  time  we  are 
compelled  to  yield  ground;  let  us  never  yield 
ground  spiritually. 

The  pledge  to  myself  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  keep  through  the  greater  part  of  my  life  is: 

I  WILL  NOT  ALLOW  ONE  PREJUDICED  PERSON  OR 
ONE  MILLION  OR  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION  TO  BLIGHT 


» • j  j 
>  >  >  > 


MY  LIFE.  I  WILL  NOT  LET  PREJUDICE  Ok, ANY  OF,  ITS 

»*4  ••*»*»*>  (  ,  j  , 

ATTENDANT  HUMILIATIONS  AND  INJUSTICES  BEAR,  ME 
DOWN  TO  SPIRITUAL  DEFEAT/.  MY’ ,J,NNER  ' LIFE’  P 
MINE,  AND  I  SHALL  DEFEND  AND  MAINTAIN  ITS  IN- 

*  *  *  >  i  j  *» ,  j ; '  * 

TEGRITY  AGAINST  ALL  THE  POWERS  OF  KELL.  ) 


)  »  » 
>  »  > 
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